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The Capitol 
4 Red Cap 

: i Because it embodies 
a every _bmprovement 
+) known in round boil- 
ers, it is a good boiler 

> E | to use with oil orany 
other fuel. A staunch 

jacket of baked 


enamel is in red and 


qty 
blue. A thick blanket 
B of rock wool, the 
finest obtainable, sug- 
gests its quality in 


every particular. 





better tor off heating y Hi 


... Let us ask you another... _ better boiler. Every advantage that it has with coal is present 


Why is a truly great race horse better on any kind of equally or magnified with oil. Whether coal or oilis burned, it saves 


track? Because his breeding and stamina and speed will fuel, heats rapidly, has ample reserve power, and operates easily. 


toll, whethor the going spdectinet ts fast or heavy. Actual experience of home-owners burning oil in the Capitol 


In exactly the same way, the truly fine Capitol Red Cap Red Cap, Red Top, and Red Head, as well as Capitol unjacketed 


proves its heating qualities, no matter what the fuel. _ boilers, proves their merit. A check of Capitol boilers recently 


Capitol engineers have designed it to permit easy installa- _ installed shows a remarkable percentage being fired with oil. 


tion of any type of oil burner. They have given it the plenti- If you have not fully recognized the pinnacle of modern heating 


ful combustion space, the long fire travel, important with represented by Capitol boilers with the fuel of your choice, see 


coal or coke and especially important with oil. But prima- your heating contractor. And write to us for the interesting and 


rily, the Red Cap is better for oil burning because itisa valuable book on present day heating,“ A Modern House Warming.” 
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UNITED STATES [PADIATOR (ORPORATION - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country—For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 
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THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION — Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, 


builds welded steel heating boilers for large installations— business buildings, factories, schools, hotels 


Gare feat WITH 
Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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, and large apartments. 
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Abolish “pink tooth brush’ 
from your household ! 


F your tooth brush “shows pink’’— even 

ever so seldom—you can’t neglect that 

Ipana and massage bring healthy gums—flashing teeth _ sign and expect to escape scot-free from den- 
tal troubles far more serious! 

















For, as your dentist will tell you, gum 
troubles are on the rise. Every year unhealthy 
gums are responsible for the loss of thou- 
sands of outwardly strong, sound teeth. Gingi- 
vitis, Vincent’s disease, even the dreaded but 
more infrequent pyorrhea, nearly always start 


with a slight bleeding, a tenderness and a 
softness of the gums. 


Fight “pink tooth brush” 
with Ipana and massage 
in The trouble lies with the soft foods we eat. 
They deprive the gums of exercise. Circula- 


tion lags. Wastes clog tiny gum cells. 


peli 


it ‘But in Ipana Tooth Paste and gum mas- 
sage you have a potent aid in checking gum 
2S ‘ 7 
disorders. Thousands of dentists are spread- 
y: ing the new doctrine of gum massage—how 
it rouses the gums and speeds the rich, fresh 
‘al blood through their walls. And thousands, 
too, urge the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
aI ; 
For Ipana has the power to tone and in- 
ly vigorate the gums while it cleans the teeth. 
4 Many dentists specify it as the agent for mas- 
we sage, for it contains ziratol, a stimulating 
ng hemostatic and antiseptic used by gum spe- 
cialists for many years. 
see 
ail A good tooth paste and a good dentist 
are not luxuries! 
9.” 
g 


Don’t be misled by a few cents’ difference 
between the cost of Ipana and other tooth 
pastes you can buy. Ipana is doubly good, for 
it protects your gums as well as your teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-day sample if you 
wish but—better still—get a large-size tube 
from your druggist. Tonight, begin the full 
month’s test! Your teeth will gleam with new 
brilliance. And before 30 days are up your 
gums will be pinker, harder and healthier! 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-30 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 
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When one 


dentifrice can 


HELP 


prevent decay— 


and another 


can’t e o e 





DOESN’T that make selecting a 
dentifrice very important? The 
formula for Squibb’s Dental 
Cream definitely recognizes 
the cause of tooth decay and 
its prevention. Itcontains 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
Plenty of this wonderful ant- 
acid to penetrate the crevices 
of the teeth and neutralize the 
germ acids which are the sole 
cause of decay. To protect 
where your tooth-brush can’t 
reach, where ordinary denti- 
frices are powerless. 

Try Squibb’s and note the 
better condition of your teeth 
and gums. It cleans beauti- 
fully and it guards The Danger 
Line — the delicate gum 
margin, where pyorrhea first 
begins. At all reliable drug 
stores. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 
Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 
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Minneapolis Speakeasies 
Sirs: 

A magazine of your standing should not pub- 
lish unverified statements, especially those in- 
dicting a whole community. 

There appeared in your issue of Feb. 24 a 
statement by one Walter Liggett to the effect 
that there are 3,000 beer flats but not one decent 
speakeasy in Minneapolis. With the first part 
of his statement I have no quarrel though I 
think his estimate is too low as there are 100,0C0 
homes in Minneapolis. The second part of his 
statement simply shows he was taken in hand 
by a green taxi driver. 

I don’t want to brag but we in Minneapolis 
have speakeasies that compare with any in 
New York, Chicago or Washington. Why, we 
point to our speakeasies with pride, just like 
we point to our symphony orchestra, flour mills 
and lakes. 

One in particular located in a fine residential 
section was “done” by one of our best interior 
decorators; tapestries, oriental rugs, and _ price- 
less paintings. The liquor is the best Canada 
has to offer. 

Would Mr. Liggett like a cocktail? We can 
offer “stingers,” “Clover Clubs,” “Dr. Eisen- 
baits’ “Tin Roofs” and, if he is a lover of the 
drama, a “Strange Intercourse.” 

Please print this protest so that the c‘tizens 
of our fair city will not be objects of scorn and 
shame. 

HaAm™MonND Eczs 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Time’s records reveal no Minneapolis 
subscriber named Hammond Egzs. Until 
a Minneapolis subscriber-of-record  re- 
ports to the contrary, Trme will accept 
Writer Liggett’s allegation that there is not 
a decent speakeasy in Minneapolis.—Eb. 

— 
Colorado’s Phipps 
Sirs: 

Your undersigned subscribers would appreci- 
ate your estimate of the political activity of 
Colorado’s U. S. Senator, Lawrence C. Phipps. 

JosepH A. CRAVEN 
Rosert J. McGLONE 
Wm. E. PAasmMore 
FRANK L. WINSER 
JAMES C. STRATTON 
Denver, Colo. 
Sirs: 

The undersigned Time subscribers ask that 
you publish the record of Colorado’s senior Sena- 
tor, Lawrence C. Phipps. 

J. G. Jounson 

J. H. Homes, Jr. 
EMERY Fast 

D. J. DUNCAN 

Ira C. ROTHGERBER, JR. 

Boulder, Colo. 

The record of Senator Lawrence Cowle 
Phipps of Colorado is as follows: 

Born: 
1862. 

Start in life: A $t1-per-day laborer on the 
12-to-8 a.m. shift in the Carnegie steel mills. 

Career: Son of an Episcopalian minister, 


At Amwels Township, Pa., Aug. 30, 


grandson of an immigrant English cobbler, he 
was graduated from Pittsburgh High School at 
16, rejected further schooling. Relatives, inter- 
ested in Carnegie Co., got him his start there. 
Diligent, shrewd, he caught the eye of Andrew 
Carnegie, soon was moved away from sooty 
furnaces to the business office. He prospered 
along with the company, became a part owner, 
grew rich and respectable. When U. S. Steel 
Corp. bought Carnegie Co. in 1901, he resigned 
as vice president and treasurer, quit business. 
Since then he has lived lavishly on his U. §S. 
Steel investment which has multiplied many 
times in value. 

He migrated to Denver, where as a friendly 
gesture he established Agnes Memorial tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in memory of his first wife. 
For diversion he took an interest in minor pub- 
lic enterprises. In 1913 he was president of 
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Keystone 





LAWRENCE CowLe Puipps 
David Reed owns half the speedboat. 


Colorado Taxpayers’ Protective League; in 
1917, Chairman of the Mountain division of the 
Liberty loan campaign. A Republican, he ran 
for the U. S. Senate in 1918. Anti-Wilson senti- 
ment helped elect him. In 1924 the big Coolidge 
vote helped keep him in office, 

In Congress: A regular conservative G. O. 
Partisan, he has made no great name for him- 
self in the Senate. Seniority of service has 
elevated him to the chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices & Post Roads, a posi 
tion that gives him a small patronage potency. 
The most famed legislation bearing his name 
prohibits the shipment of firearms through the 
mails. This measure was handed him ready 
made by the Post Office Department and he did 
not even perspire in getting the Senate to pass 
it in 1928. 

He voted for Reapportionment 
Navy’s 15-cruiser Bill (1929), Radio Control 
(1928), Boulder Dam (1928), Tax Reduction 
(1922, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1930), Farm Relief 


(1929), the 








‘There is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 
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ADDRESS 





Roy E. Larsen 
CrircULATION MANaGER, Timg, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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ictoriously Proved 


‘7 by tens of thousands 





DURING CONTINENT-WIDE CHALLENGER WEEK 


Every locality now knows Essex for the accom- 
plishment of some great feat. In a continent- 
wide week of contest and demonstration Essex 
challenged and established hundreds of new 
marks. 

All motordom saw its amazing results in econ- 
omy, performance, hill-climbing, speed and 
reliability. Newspapers, city officials and auto- 
mobile clubs supplied competent observers. 

They Show What Every Essex Can Do 

Thousands of car owners took part. ‘Thousands 
of Essex cars engaged. Hundreds of towns and 
cities watched. 


You know what marks fell to Essex in your own 
community. Nowconsider the multiplied proofs 
as established in every part of the country. 


Most important: of all — Challenger Week 
convinced tens of thousands that Essex rep- 
resents the greatest dollar for dollar value in 
car satisfaction that the industry offers. They 
are talking about it everywhere — about its 
beauty — its comfort — its brilliant performance 
and economy. They are convincing others. 
They are sending others to ride. They are mak- 
ing YOU want to ride before you buy any car. 


Nowonderitssalesare alsothe talk of motordom. 


"ESSEX allege 


AT A PRICE ALL CAN AFFORD 
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STETSON 


more the marathon of foot-martyrdom 


WALKS#THE 


9° 


‘breaking in new shoes. Stetson walks’ 


FIRSTATEN 


the first ten miles for you—assures foot-comfort 


MILES! 


from the first smart step. 











New shoe stiffness walked out 
on your foot, or worked out at 
the factory? Stetson walks those 
first ten torturing miles for you 
in its scientific progressive shoe 
assembly. When you step into 
a pair of Pre -Walked Stetsons, 


you find ease for busy feet. 


Stetsons are replete with com- 
fort aids—the finer, softer 
leathers . .. the glovelike fit... 
the resilient insole. And there’s 
a swing of style about them— 
a dash of sophistication. Step 


into Stetsons! 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., INC. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 








(1929). He voted against the Jones (heavier 
Prohibition penalties) Law (1929), Farm Relief 
(1927, 1928), the Soldier Bonus (1924). His 
own campaign declaration about himself: ‘There 
is probably no greater friend of the World War 
veterans than Colorado’s Senator Lawrence C, 
Phipps.” 

He votes Dry, drinks Wet, avoids Prohibition 
as a political issue. To foreign affairs he gives 
little attention. He favored the World Court, 
with reservations, opposed the League of Na- 
tions. 

Legislative Hobby: none. 

His chief distinction in the Senate is a fortune 
estimated at 30 to 50 million dollars. In his 
class financially is Michigan’s Senator James 
Couzens who sold out his share of Ford Motor 
Co. in 1915 for 30 million. Few are the Sena- 
tors who slap him on the back or call him 
“Larry.” Except when he is taking his autumn, 
winter or spring vacation, he can generally be 
found in his front-row aisle seat, his hands 
crossed on his stomach, a far-away look on his 
face. He wears grey expensive suits, $10 blended 
neckties. His hair is white, his waxed mustache 
grey. He gives the appearance of being ex- 
ceedingly well cared for by valets, well fed by 
French chefs. 

An ineffective debater, he rarely enters the 
Senate’s rough & tumble talks. On the infre- 
quent occasions when he is moved to make a 
speech, he works it out laboriously with his 
secretaries in advance, reads it from manuscript 
in a low sing-song voice like a child reciting a 
well-learned lesson. A Phipps speech empties 
the Senate press gallery. A rich socialite rather 
than a successful politician, he abhors personal 
publicity, shuns newsmen. His Senate friends: 
Pennsylvania’s Reed, New Hampshire’s Moses, 
Connecticut’s Bingham. Democrats of the Sen- 
ate are below his social notice. 

Outside the Senate, he leads an active if re- 
stricted, life in Washington’s most exclusive 
society. In his imposing mansion, “Single Oak,” 
onetime home of Josephus Daniels, Wilson’s 
Secretary of the Navy, set back from Cathedral 
Avenue in large, meticulously landscaped 
grounds, he entertains often and well. With the 
present Mrs. Phipps he displays to guests of 
the right social stamp generous hospitality in 
his Denver home, his Colorado mountain retreat, 


| his Los Angeles estate. 


He has had three wives, each of whom bore 
him two children. The first died; the second 
(beautiful, dashing, red-headed Genevieve Chand- 
ler) was divorced after a scandal. The present 
Mrs. Phipps, is the daughter of a onetime Mayor 
of Denver. 

About Washington he motors in rakish auto- 
mobiles behind uniformed chauffeurs. With his 
crony Senator Reed he makes many a journey 
down the Potomac for fishing, duck-shooting, in 
a speedboat they own jointly. He smokes pipes 
and cigarets, chews tobacco. Cards he plays 
with hard, businesslike skill. He belongs to six 
clubs in Denver, four in New York, four in 
Washington. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: 
a business man, rich and reactionary, who has 
drifted into the Senate more for its social than 
its political opportunities, he has had no large 
or forceful hand in its affairs. As a politician 
he plays a dull routine game; his money, his 
corporate connections, offset his lack of imagina- 
tion. His term expires March 3, 1931. Aware of 
a rising hostility in Colorado, he does not in- 
tend to offer himself for the risky ordeal of 
reélection.—Ep. 





Navy Figures 
Sirs: 

The enlisted strength of the U. S. Navy is less 
than 84,000. The officer strength (commissioned 
and warrant) is less than 7,000. The Shore 
Stations, etc., Detached Units, Special Service 
Squadron and Asiatic Fleet account for, normally, 
somewhere between 30 and 45% of the total 
strength. This is governed by conditions such 
as overhaul periods, etc. 

The joint maneuvers of the Scouting and 
3attle Fleets are not participated in by all units 
of these floating organizations. This arises from 
the necessity of repairs, overhaul and other 
conditions affecting the vessels attached to these 
fleets. 

From participation in several former joint 
maneuvers engaged in by the Scouting and Battle 
Fleets it is my belief that not more than 60% 
of the entire personnel of the Navy has been 
engaged in any one of them, even under the 
most favorable conditions. This percentage has 


(Continued on page 10) 
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illette 
announces 


— the grealest shaving smprovement 
in 28 YOU'S... 


(PLEASE TURN OVER) 
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. Blade 
- Gillette Razor 


QUICK FACTS 


. New blade can be used in 
your old Gillette 


New processed steel; new 
blade resists rust 


. Cut-out corners of blade 
prevent “razor pull” 


. To clean turn guard at 
right angles... then re- 
tighten... rinse... shake 
dry 


New shape guard channel 
gives fullshaving clearance 
. New shape guard teeth 


meet skin smoothly, nat- 


urally 


No projecting posts to dull 
blade edges 


. Reinforced razor corners 
prevent damage if dropped 

- Square blade ends safer 
to handle 

. Shaves easier around 
mouth, nose, ears 


New blades same price as 
old 


New razor, 24K. gold- 
plated, with one new blade 
in case, $1.00 









“No more ‘Vaz0r pull. 


No more wiping. ze 


with this new blade of 
processed steel 


PTA\WENTY-EIGHT years ago Gillette 
changed the shaving habits of the 
nation by creating a safety razor with 


an im- 





double-edged replaceable blade 
provement so far-reaching that it has 
maintained leadership throughout the 
world for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury without essential change. 

Today Gillette offers another great 
contribution to man’s shaving comfort 
—a New Gillette Blade and a New 
Gillette Razor (patents pending). 

The New Gillette Blade can be used 
in your present Gillette Razor. To pre- 
serve and increase the good will of the 
one hundred and ten millions of present 
Gillette owners has been the first con- 
sideration. But the New Gillette Razor 
has so many points of superiority that 
any man who has tried it once will 
gladly discard the faithful instrument 
of the past. 

Used together, the New Gillette Blade 
and the New Gillette Razor abolish for- 


ever the two unpleasant factors in shav- 


ing—“‘razor pull,” and the tedious drying 
of razor parts. Imagine a shave so smooth 
and cool that you hardly feel the razor 
on your skin. Think of the time and 
trouble you save in the course of a year 
by not having to take the razor apart 
for cleaning—just rinsing it off and shak- 
ing, it dry. These are two—but only two 
—of the advantages of the new razor and 
the new blade. Read the many other ad- 
vantages summed up in the column at 
the left under “Quick Facts.” 

Back of these great improvements lies 


a fascinating story of research. 


Cause of “razor pull - found 


More than twenty-seven thousand men 


some with stiff 





have been interviewed 
beards, others with tender faces, men 
who are hardest to please. Tens of thou- 
sands of used razors were examined. In 
these studies a discovery of far-reaching 
importance was made: 


In almost every case when a man com- 


plains that his razor “‘pulls,’’ an expert 
(PLEASE TURN OVER). 
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examination shows that it has been 

nicked or dented by being dropped on 

the washstand or floor. 
Why should a little nick 


croscopic nick—spoil your shave? Here 





even a mi- 


is the reason: 

The parts of a Gillette Razor are 
machined toa fine precision. The slightest 
dent at one of the corners causes an 
unequal tension on the blade, throwing 
it out of perfect alignment. The blade 
may even crack under the unequal ten- 
sion. Perhaps you have had this happen 
for no apparent reason. Perhaps you 


have blamed the blade for the trouble. 


Gillette finds the answer 


We could not keep men from dropping 
their razors. But we could offset the harm- 
ful effect. To do so required a change in 
both the razor and the blade. In the razor 
we reinforced all four corners of the cap 
with sturdy lugs made to withstand 
nearly any kind of abuse. 

The blade was 
treated even more in- 
geniously. All four 


corners were cut out; 





when the cap and 


guard of the razor 


Reinforced cosucrs 


clamp together, the 
blade is not held at the corners. Even if 


you drop the New Gillette, you prob- 


ably will not dent it. Even if you dent 


GREATEST 


it, you do not, cannot spoil your shave. 


New processed steel... Rust-resist- 
ing. Just rinse... Shake dry 
What strikes your eye immediately at 
the first glimpse of the new blade? It 
shines. A new, different, finer finish . . . 
the result of a new process of treating 

the hard, special steel. 
How many tedious minutes you have 
had to waste in unscrewing your razor, 


washing it off, and 


m a 
||! os =| carefully wiping it 
oe dry! How many 
ay towels have been cut! 


Now all this nuisance 


VA 








is abolished foreve 
Soeasytorinse the new blade resists 
rust. A single twist of the fingers turns 
the new razor blade at right angles. Then 
re-tighten. Hold the razor under hot run- 
ning water. Shake thoroughly. Lay on 


the shelf. 


Shaves closer in corners 


Note the ends of the blade particularly. 
They are square—the old blades were 
rounded. A square end is much easier 
and safer to handle with wet fingers .. . 
no fishing down the drain pipe for a 
slippery blade. But even more important, 
the ends of the blade are much more 
nearly flush with the ends of the razor 
cap and guard . . . much easier now to 


reach those inaccessible little corners 








MEW GILLETTE GLADE 
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\ PATENTS PENDING 
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The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold plated, in beautiful $700 Other DeLuxe models 


case, complete with New Gillette Blade 


Price at $5.00 to $75.00 


SHAVING 


around the mouth, the ears, the nose. 


Notice the longer, bent-back teeth 


When an instrument is precisioned so 
finely, the smallest thing may be tre- 
mendously important. Thousands of 
tests proved that the teeth of the New 
Gillette should be a little longer—bent 
a little farther back. 

A little improvement? Yes. But notice 
how smoothly, how comfortably the new 
razor slides over your skin. A shave so 
perfect that not a sign of a whisker re- 
mains. Yet so easy that you have hardly 
felt the presence of the razor. 

The old posts are gone too. They stuck 
through the blade and so often caught 
and dulled the edges. A wide transverse 
bar supplants the old posts; and the 


blade is held firmly but easily in place. 


Blade edge is clear but protected 


Still another improvement. The guard 
of the New Gillette has the famous 
channel beneath the blade edge. This 
channel allows the blade to meet the 
beard full and clear, yet with perfect 
safety. Until now this feature has been 
available only in Gillette Razors selling 


at prices from five to seventy-five dollars. 


And the price is only $1.00 
Twenty-eight years ago the lowest priced 
Gillette Razor sold for $5.00. Millions of 
men paid the price gladly. Some of the 
very first Gillette Razors are still in daily 
service. They were the biggest bargain 
in shaving comfort ever offered to men. 

Today Gillette has 
8, 


the largest blade and 





razor plant in the 


eC 





world. Special auto- 


matic machinery, 


by Gillette at a cost of millions of dollars, 


almost human in its 
Cut-out blade 


ingenuity, developed corner 


makes possible production on a tremen 
dous scale. 

The New Gillette Razor, with all its 
improvements, can now be sold, 24K. 
gold-plated and packed in a neat case, 
for only $1.00. De Luxe sets in various 
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IMPROVEMENT 


finishes at from $5.00 to $75.00; but the 
new regular model at $1.00 contains all 
the essential improvements. 

And the new blades, of steel especially 
processed to resist rust, come to you at 


the same price as the old. 


You spend thousands for a new 
car... Spend a few pennies for a 
wonderful new shave 
We repeat again that the good will of 
our millions of present owners has been 
the first consideration. The new blade 
had to be made to fit 
the old razor. It does 
fit. Even in a dented 
old veteran the new 


blade will give a much 





better shave. 
Mere ake it dr ‘ 
matty shale St ary But you owe it to 
yourself to go the wholeway,and gain all 


the advantages of all the improvements. 


Thousands of men in this country buy 
a new automobile every two years, and 
still shave with the Gillettes they 
bought five years, ten 
years, and even over 
twenty years ago. 
Other men, having 
dented their Gillettes, 


blamed the blades. 





Punishment-proof ! 


To all these men 

we say, here is a chance to have the great- 

est bargain in comfort and convenience 

that $2.00 has ever bought: 

$1.00 —The New Gillette Razor— 

smoother, cleaner, more efficient. 

$1.00—The package of ten New 
Gillette Blades—rust-resisting, easy 
to handle, insured against “razor pull.” 


Buy them... try them both today. 


At your dealer’s 


GuLLetTsE Sarety Razor Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


$7.00 


for ten and 
soc for five 





IN 28 YEARS << 









The New Gillette 
Blades in the 
new green packet 


illette 





This is the New Gillette Blade. with square ends and the cut-out corners that prevent “razor pull.” Made of processed rust-resisting steel 
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A GREAT NUMBER of business firms 


today are using the finest letter- 


Ne 


head they can buy—as an in- 


vestment in prestige — for im- 


— 


portant correspondence _. + ae 


increasing proportion of them 


ag 


hold that any letter going out 


over the firm’s signature comes 


V/ 


NN 
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y, 


under this head. | 


Crane's Bond is a 100% new white 
rag paper. Its outstanding quality 
and distinction make it a valuable | 
asset in building prestige and good 
will, And its extra cost is so slight 
as to be hardly worth consideration. 


CRANES 


BOND 


for letterheads and envelopes 


CRANE & CO., Inc.* DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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pretty certainly not increased during the last 
year or two for the simple reason that the shore 
facilities are steadily requiring more personnel, 

Time, of Feb. 17, 1930, under Army and 
Navy, gives 100,000 as the number of members 
of the Navy participating in this year’s joint 
maneuvers off Guantanamo Bay, “well out of 
public observation.” Fifty thousand would be 
nearly correct. 

The disparity between the two figures is not, 
in itself, important. Your magazine is rathe: 
widely read. It is regarded, by a majority, as 
reliable (even in the matter of figures). A 
preponderance of your readers are grossly un- 
informed on the point of the total strength, just 
now, of the military forces of this nation. The 
movement looking toward a reduction of Naval 
armaments is in full swing. By such a gross 
misstatement of the strength of the country’s 
Navy many well-meaning persons would feel that 
material reduction should “be effected. By a 
proper knowledge of the actual strength of the 
Navy a more mature and reasonable judgment 
could be formed by these same persons. Again, 
persons in many countries read Time. These, 
unless they be better posted as to our Naval 
forces than most of our citizens are, would like- 
wise draw erroneous conclusions. Finally, for 
the sake of accuracy it should be an established 
policy with all news—disseminating agencies to 
strive for accuracy (and nowhere more so than 
in the field of figures not having to do with 
money)... 

Everett E. JACKSON 

Oakland, Calif. 

TIME regrets having fallen too easily 
and so disastrously into round numbers.— 
Ep. 
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Eminent Jews 
Sirs: 

In the Feb. 17 issue of Time, there is a brief 
comment on the 30th annual report issued by 
the Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. in which 
comment mention is made of the President of 
the Society being no less eminent a Jew than 
Percy Straus, the president of Macy’s. 

Permit me to call to your attention the fact 
that the new president of the Society is no less 
eminent a Jew than Lewis L. Strauss, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and that the other officers are no 
less eminent Jews than Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
the son of the former American Ambassador to 
Turkey and now publisher of the American 
Agriculturist and Chairman of Governor Roose- 
velt’s Agricultural Commission, who has this 
year been elected vice-president of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Francis F. Rosenbaum and Mr. Reuben 
Arkush are respectively Treasurer and Secretary 
of the Society and Mr. Gabriel Davidson who 
has been with the society for more than 20 
years is General Manager. 

SAM KOSTOLEFSKY 

Rockville, Conn. 

The officers mentioned above have been 
elected since TIME’s report.—Eb. 
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© 1930, The Timken Roller. Bearing Company 


a. for car beauty, of course, but 


also make sure of the extra thousands 
of trouble-free miles that come with 
a “Timken Bearing Equipped ” car. 
Consult .the list—note where the 
Timken Bearings are—give thought 
to the hard service points that need 
this extra protection and safety—that 


is the way to measure car worth in 
terms of continued youth. 


For unequalled staying qualities 
are definitely assured by the com- 
bination of tapered construction, 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS 
and Timken-made steel — found only 
in Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON OHIO 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY SEARCHES THE WORLD FOR MATERIALS AND FASHIONS THEM INTO THE EQUIPMENT OF A NATION-WIDE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








That time and distance 
may be subject to your voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell Telephone System shapes the stuff of the 
earth to your communication needs. It delves into 
the forces and methods that enable you to project 
your voice where you wish. It searches the world 
for the materials needed to put its discoveries at 
your command, and fashions them into the con- 
nected parts of a nation-wide system. It has dotted 
the nation with exchanges, and joined them and the 
connecting companies with the wires and cables 
which enable you to talk with anyone, anywhere. 

Each of the 24 operating companies of the Bell 
System is attuned to the needs of its area. 
Each is local to the people it serves and 


backed by national resources in research, 





methods and manufacture. Each has the services 
of the staff of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which is continually developing 
improvements in telephone operation. Each has 
the advantage of the specialized production of the 
Western Electric Company. This production em- 
bodies the results achieved by the scientific staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, one of the 
great industrial research institutions of the world. 

Your telephone company is in a position to 
offer you the service which you have today because 
the Bell System is organized to meet your 
growing communication needs with increas- 


ing satisfaction and economy. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Sad Duty 


Late one afternoon last week President 
Hoover went for a short motor ride 
through Washington’s suburbs. While he 
was gone, the White House released an- 
other of the many bulletins signed by 
physicians attending William Howard Taft 
which it had given out to the Press. It 
read: 

The former Chief Justice died at 5:15 
p. m. A sudden change in his condition 
occurred at 4:45 p. m. from which he 
failed to rally. 

It was dusk before President Hoover 
returned to the White House. As he 
stepped out of his car, Major Domo Irwin 
(“Ike”) Hoover hurried up to him, said: 
“Mr. President, Mr. Taft has just died.” 
(See p. 17.) The President stepped quickly 
back into his automobile, was driven to 
No. 2215 Wyoming Ave. 

Before a quiet house with drawn shades 
he beheld a silent congregation. He went 
inside. The air was sweet with the smell 
of many flowers banked around the lower 
rooms. To a little grey-haired lady who 
was trying very hard to be composed, the 
President spoke in gentle consolation. He 
offered her the use of the White House 
or any other facility of the U. S. she 
wanted. As he emerged a few minutes 
later he lifted his bowed head to nod a 
greeting to Chief Justice Hughes going in. 

Back at the White House President 
Hoover found much to do. His secretary, 
George Akerson, was called in from the 
golf links, instructed to keep the execu- 
tive offices open as an information bureau. 
He despatched his military aide, Col. 
Campbell Benjamin Hodges to the Wyo- 
ming Avenue house to render any service 
possible. He canceled a dinner engage- 
ment he had for that evening with the 
White House Correspondents Association. 
Acting Secretary of State Wilbur J. Carr 
prepared a public proclamation which the 
President signed: 

“It becomes my sad duty to announce 
officially the death of William Howard 
Taft... . A service of rare distinction, 
a purity of patriotism. . . . 

“As an expression of the public’s sor- 
row, it is ordered that the flags of the 
White House and of the several depart- 
mental buildings be displayed at half-staff 
for a period of 30 days and that suitable 
military and naval honors may be ren- 
dered on the day of the funeral.” 

Next day, Robert and Charles Taft, sons 
of the 27th President of the U. S., called 
upon President Hoover, spent an hour 
talking funeral plans. Their father had 
wanted no public display. They agreed 


that his body might lie in state in the 
Capitol Rotunda for three hours where 
the public could view it. Later a simple 
service would be held at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church on 16th Street where Mr. 
Taft regularly worshipped. The sons left 
the White House to motor across the Po- 
tomac with Col. Hodges to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. There they selected an 
interment plot on a wooded slope over- 
looking Washington, a few hundred feet 
from the grave of Abraham Lincoln’s son 
Robert Todd.* 


President Hoover ordered guns at all 
U. S. Army posts throughout the world 
to boom out every half-hour for a full 
day, to fire a 48-pound salute at sundown. 
Members of the Supreme Court prepared 
to follow the casket as the honorary pall- 
bearers. Congress adjourned. Washing- 
ton was enveloped in mourning. 


@, It took President Hoover’s Haiti Com- 
mission less than a week of investigating 
at Port-au-Prince to forward its first and 
most important recommendation to the 
White House. The recommendation: Se- 
lection of a temporary neutral President 
to succeed Louis Borno, to be followed by 
a general election, the restoration of rep- 
resentative government, the withdrawal of 
the U. S. high commissioner and the ma- 
rine occupation force. President Hoover 
approved this plan. 
@ President Hoover sent to Congress Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon’s plan for 
revising German payments to the U. S. 
*Burial in Arlington is restricted to Army and 
Navy veterans and their immediate family. Mr. 
Taft qualified because he had been Secretary of 
War under President Roosevelt, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army & Navy as President. No 
other President lies in Arlingtan. 
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for War claims and army occupation costs 
under the Young Plan, asked that it be 
approved. Another Hoover request to 
Congress: An additional $100,000,000 for 
the Federal Farm Board (see p. 14). 

@ From a window in his office in the 
State, War & Navy Building President 
Hoover briefly watched Communists dem- 
onstrating before the White House in the 
name of Unemployment (saw them 
dragged away by the police). Next day 
he issued a statement, said that unem- 
ployment was decreasing, business increas- 
ing (see p. 15). 

@ To the White House went Tytus Fili- 
powicz to relinquish his post as Polish 
Minister to the U. S., to present to Presi- 
dent Hoover his credentials as first Polish 
Ambassador to the U. S. 


° 








Dam Dedicator 

Citizens of the Southwest last week took 
a good long look at the man who for six 
years had been their unseen President. 
What they saw seemed to please them; 
they grew very noisy in his presence. 

In Arizona, Calvin Coolidge put aside 
the role of “plain tourist” which he had 
assumed “to look around California 
quietly” (Time, March 3) and became, for 
the first time since he left the White 
House, a public character performing a 
public function. At the request of Presi- 
dent Hoover, he broke his homeward jour- 
ney across the continent at Globe, Ariz. 
In state as they used to be, he and Mrs. 
Coolidge were escorted 30 miles out across 
the desert to a canyon in the Gila River. 
Across the canyon, backing the river up 
into a 25-mile-long lake, lay a $6,000,000 
dam named for Citizen Coolidge. As Presi- 
dent, he had inaugurated this great recla- 
mation project. As a President’s repre- 
sentative, he last week dedicated it to 
(among other things) Religion, Education, 
Progress, Better Homes, Larger Incomes. 

Some 15,000 persons, white and red, 
were gathered about the canyon when Citi- 
zen Coolidge arrived from Globe with 
Arizona’s Governor John C. Phillips. He 
climbed up the dam parapet to speak. The 
beat of tom-toms died away. He had a 
sore throat; his voice was husky. A plane 
droned disturbingly in the desert stillness 
above. Citizen Coolidge began: 

“T hesitated to come here because I am 
no longer in public office. For me to take 
part in this dedication seemed somewhat of 
a pretense. By nature I am not given to 
pretending. I finally came in response to 


a telegram from the President. . . 

“This dam and its waters do not need 
dedicating [cf. Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress: ‘““‘We cannot dedicate this ground.”’} 
It is rather the people gathered here who 
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need to be dedicated [ cf. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address: “It is rather for us here to 
be dedicated.” ]* I do not suppose I am 
expected to speak to the dam and the 
water. Anything I might say to them 
would be of little effect. They will stand 
there unconscious in accordance with the 
laws of chemistry and physics and no ut- 
terance of mine will have any effect on 
them. 

“So far as any dedicating is concerned, 
it should be of the people to the enjoy- 
ment and benefits of the water flowing out 
beneath this structure. This great project 
ought to make you better citizens. It will 
make this country more productive and 
bring in a larger income.” 

In the northwestern corner of Arizona 
is another, greater dam project—Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River—upon which 
work has not yet been begun owing to 
the discontent of Arizonans over the pro- 
posed distribution of water and power 
among Arizona and six of her neighbor 
States. Mr. Coolidge, having spent some 
time on the Boulder Dam plans, took oc- 
casion to admonish Arizonans as follows: 
“Tt might be helpful when you get home 
if you would take down your Bible and 
read that portion which says ‘Agree with 
thine adversary quickly.’ ” 

Then Citizen Coolidge broke a bottle of 
Gila River water over the top of Coolidge 
Dam. As it trickled down the escarpment, 
Indians whooped, cowboys yelled, politi- 
cians clapped their white hands. 

Particularly well pleased with Coolidge 
Dam are the Pima Indians whose reserva- 
tion lands will chiefly benefit from the im- 
pounded waters. Their time-old enemy, 
the Apaches, a more wandering, warlike 
tribe, had been moved off lands above the 
dam to make way for Coolidge Lake, had 
received $146,000 in U. S. compensation. 
At the dam dedication, however, the 
Apaches were in peaceful mood.+ They 
made Citizen Coolidge “Chief White 
Father”; the Pimas bestowed upon him 
the title of “The Bringer of Waters.’** 
Then the chiefs of both tribes and Chief 
White Father sat down on top of the dam 
to smoke their first peace pipe. 

Death kept Apache Chief Talkalai from 
the celebration. Aged 113, he died com- 
fortably in his bed at Globe the day Citi- 
zen Coolidge arrived. An old friend of 
white men, Talkalai had served as scout 
years ago for a young Army lieutenant 
named John Joseph Pershing assigned to 
the Indian post of San Carlos, once an 
Apache capital, now submerged under 
Coolidge Lake. 

Citizen Coolidge journeyed eastward to 
his Massachusetts home. When he ar- 
rived in New York he found himself the 
only living ex-President of the U. S. but 
he did not “expect” to attend the Taft 
funeral. 


*As President, Mr. Coolidge occasionally 
cribbed passages of geographical description 
from International Encyclopedia to pad his 
speeches. 

+Two days later, 200 miles away near Doug- 
las, Ariz., a band of 20 Apaches were caught 
“rustling” cattle. They battled white ranchers 
from ambush. Five Apaches were killed, one 
rancher was wounded. 

**In 1927, the Sioux of South Dakota dubbed 
Calvin Coolidge “White Chief and Protector.” 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Adopted tariff amendments increasing 
the duty on sugar and cement (see p. 18). 
@ Passed a Bill providing $15,000 to send 
a U. S. delegation to the World Poultry 
Conference at London. 

——— 

The House Week 

Work done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed a Bill to increase the White 
House police force. 
@ Passed a Bill appropriating $1,660,000 
for Alabama flood relief. 


o— 


Cost of Conferring 

When Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson sailed for London last January 
at the head of the U. S. delegation to the 
five-power naval conference, his optimism 
caused him to miscalculate two items: 
1) the parley’s long-windedness; 2) the 
high cost of official London life. In six 
weeks he and his six colleagues and their 
assistants had spent all of the $200,000 
Congress had given them for their mission. 
Official explanation by Director of the 
Budget Roop: “Expenses have been 
greater than anticipated. Moreover an un- 





HUSBANDRY 
King Cotton’s Curse 


In the deep South last week, boll weevils 
began to stir for their attack upon the 
1930 cotton crop. From ground cracks, 
from old cotton stalks, from patches of 
dead grass and weeds, the continental 
swarm of little quarter-inch beetles 
crawled out of hibernation to meet the 
warming sun, to twitch and test the long, 
sturdy snouts with which they will bore 
into billions of green cotton bolls this 
summer. Patient planters, breaking up 
their ground for the new crop, plowed 
legions of the pest back into the ground 
to destruction. But legions more crawled 
out prepared to multiply. Not plows nor 
prayers nor poison can halt Boll Weevil. 
His race goes marching on, month after 
month, year after year, to the dissatisfac- 
tion of planters and consumers alike. 

Boll Weevil crossed the Rio Grande 
from Mexico in 1892, within 30 years had 
established itself as a permanent infesta- 
tion of the whole cotton-growing South. 
The females lay their eggs within the un- 
ripe pods, the grubs devour the green lint 
and within three weeks are ready to breed 
themselves. In 1921, before the ravage 
of the weevil had been fairly discounted, 
the pest destroyed six million bales of 
cotton, cut that year’s crop yield to less 
than eight million dollars, a disturbingly 
low record. 

Fortnight ago from Athens, Ga., came 
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Bott WEEVIL 


But for him, 4¢ cotton? 


fureseen delay [due to French troubles] 
has occurred.” 

Last week President Hoover sent to 
Congress a request for another $150,000 
to keep the delegation solvent, if not ac- 
tive, at London. This sum. he expected to 
last until mid-April, before which a termi- 
nation of the parley is not looked for. 


word that Dr. H. J. Miller, professor 
of botany at the University of Georgia, 
had found an insect parasite known as 
bracon mellitor which he believes can be 
used to combat Boll Weevil. Its larvae 
will devour weevil larvae inside the bolls 
without damaging the cotton. Familiar to 
all entomologists is the general principle 
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of pest control by parasites.* But before 
he could put his discovery into common 
use Dr. Miller had to hit upon a commer- 
cially practical method of spreading 
bracon mellitor larvae through weevil- 
infested cotton fields. 

Paradoxically, many a southern planter 
views with alarm the possibility of con- 
trolling or eradicating Boll Weevil. In the 
South are two schools of weevil thought. 
One school laments the curse which re- 
duces the cotton yield per acre, increases 
production cost, is already discounted in 
the market price. No less stoutly the 
other group holds that the weevil is really 
a disguised blessing, ‘‘the best thing that 
evuh happened to the South, Suh! Why, 
if it weren’t for boll weevil, Cotton would 
be selling for fo’ cents a pound right now!” 

School of Weevil Thought No. 2 was 
more interested last week in a step taken 
by Mississippi than in Dr. Miller’s dis- 
covery. Over and over cotton planters 
have heard that their only salvation lies 
in crop limitation. It remained for the 
Mississippi State Senate to take the first 
definite step in that direction by passing 
a bill (the House had yet to act) pro- 
viding that no grower could plant more 
than 60% of his total crop acreage in any 
one year in cotton, under a maximum pen- 
alty of a $1,000 fine or three months in the 
county jail. Mississippi does not, how- 
ever, intend to cut its cotton production 
single-handed. Its law would become 
effective only when other Southern States 
producing a total of ten million bales 
should vote to apply a similar restriction 
to cotton acreage. 

Meanwhile cotton prices continued to 
slump in open distress. Spot at interior 
markets was down to 133¢ per lb. Plant- 
ers, urged to join the new $30,000,000 
cotton codperative sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, wondered whether the 
Farm Board would enter the cotton mar- 
ket, as it has entered the wheat market, 
and buy spot and futures to bull up 
sagging prices. The Board, however, 
seemed to have all it could manage at one 
time, “stabilizing” wheat prices. 


Wheat Bolstered. Last week President 
Hoover asked Congress to give the Farm 
Board another $100,000,000 cash, which 
would bring its operating funds up to 
$250,000,000. This request lent substance 
to the statement by Farm Board Chairman 
Legge that the Board was prepared, if 
necessary, to buy up all U. S. wheat in 
sight (some 160,co0,000 bu.) to prevent 
another price slump. To down the growing 
accusation that the Board was speculating 
in wheat through its purchase of May 
futures by the Grain Stabilization Corp., 
Chairman Legge announced that the 
Board expected to take delivery on those 
contracts. 


_ *The Japanese beetle, ravisher of fruit trees, 
is fought by a tiny parasite imported in cold 
Storage by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from Japan. . 

So strict is the U. S. Interstate Quarantine 
Law against this pest that the Pennsylvania R. 
R. was last week fined $1,400 because it hauled 
three carloads of dirt about the Edison Labora- 
tory at Menlo Park, N. J., to Dearborn, Mich., 
for Henry Ford’s Light Jubilee Celebration with- 
out first treating them chemically. 





CRIME 


Oilman Out 

In April 1925, Frederick Albert Cook, 
M. D., polar explorer, mountain climber, 
oil stock promoter, entered the U. S. 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., be- 
came convict No. 23,118, began to serve 
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FREDERICK ALBERT Cook, M. D. 
“T still feel an impulse to explore.” 


a 14-year sentence. Not for the doubt 
that had been cast upon his story of “‘dis- 
covering” the North’ Pole was he con- 
victed, but for using the U. S. mails to 
defraud. 

In 1921 Dr. Cook had appeared in Texas 
as head of a petroleum producers associ- 
ation. His economic theory: “A consoli- 
dation of bankrupt companies with dry 
wells would produce a solvent company 
with flowing wells.”” He bought up some 
300 dry oil wells, claimed a capitalization 
of $380,000,000, sold stock by mail. Ex- 
cerpts from the Cook sales letters: “We 
say it with cash dividend checks, not with 
flowers.” “Old-fashioned hell is too good 
for the fake oil promoter, the most con- 
temptible human rodent that ever breathed 
God’s pure air.” ‘We have the greatest 
oil pool in Texas.” Ignorant “investors” 
lost $4,000,000 in the scheme. Where Dr. 
Cook claimed to have two great gushers 
producing 20,000 bbl. per day, the U. S. 
at his trial showed that from all his wells 
not ten barrefs per day could be pumped. 
The sentencing judge compared him to 
Ananias and Sapphira.* 

Convict No. 23,118 worked as night in- 
terne in the Leavenworth hospital, taught 
a prisoners’ night school, edited the New 
Era, prison publication. His behavior was 
excellent. He took no part in last year’s 
Leavenworth mutiny (Time, Nov. 18). 

Last week the penitentiary gates opened 
and convict No. 23,118 changed back to 

*Ananias and Sapphira, his wife, were struck 
dead for lying about the price of land which they 
had sold in order to give the proceeds to the 
Early Church. 


Frederick Albert Cook. Attorney General 
Mitchell had approved his parole. Its 
prime provision: Cook must hereafter 
write and speak nothing but the truth. The 
first $12,000 he makes, the U. S. will take 
as the fine he still owes for his oil fraud. 

Wearing a faded old suit, he met news- 
men, declared: 

“T’m broke, gentlemen. I still feel an 
impulse to explore, but at 65 one must 
abandon such things. . . . I have no as- 
surance that Amundsen is not yet alive. 
There is ample room to hope he will sur- 
vive. The observations of Byrd and 
Amundsen verify the reports I made of 
what I found at the North Pole. I may 
have been some miles from the Pole, but 
there never will be absolute proof of the 
attainment of the Pole. oe 

Dr. Cook went to Chicago to work on 
a new science he called ‘‘cellular therapy,” 
to develop a treatment for drug addiction. 


Able Bimbo 


Gaudy and gay with gypsy spangles, two 
coffee-colored women last week entered 
the East Orange (N. J.) Trust Co. just 
before closing time, asked Teller Howard 
Wyre to change 20 dimes into two $1 bills. 
This transaction completed, the gypsies 
offered to tell Teller Wyre’s fortune. 
Amused, he complied with their require- 
ments, took a $1,000 stack of bills from 
his drawer, placed his hand upon it. One 
fortune teller draped a handkerchief over 
the teller’s hand, muttered unintelligible 
words. 

Emerging from what he claimed was 
“a spell,’ Teller Wyre discovered that 
bills and women were gone. To police he 
insisted he had been hypnotized. Newark 
police arrested, Teller Wyre identified as 
one of his able befuddlers, a swart, shrewd 
woman who called herself Annie Bimbo. 


LABOR 
How Many Jobless? 


How many workmen were _ jobless 
throughout the land last week not even the 
President of the U. S. knew. Government 
officials made guesses on unemployment, 
colored more by partisan politics than by 
positive facts. Senators flayed the Depart- 
ment of Labor for its paltry system of 
gathering labor statistics. The City of 
Milwaukee opened soup kitchens. Bread 
lines stretched out in Brooklyn. Manhat- 
tan’s Bowery swarmed with sullen idle 
men. Communists staged demonstrations 
throughout the U. S. as well as abroad (see 
p. 21). Though these things combined to 
make the Hoover Administration acutely 
unemployment-conscious, none of them 
answered the question: how many jobless? 

There could be no ‘factual answer to that 
question because the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment makes no nation-wide survey of em- 
ployment conditions. It gathers a few 
sample figures from which it estimates on 
a percentage system whether employment 
is rising or falling. Some 35,000 business 
concerns, employing less than five million 
workers, are regularly queried. Employ- 
ment by these concerns during 1926 is 
set at 100%, against which, on a monthly 
basis, fluctuations are estimated. Three 
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serious complaints against the accuracy of 
the Labor Department figures: 1) They 
cover only 123% of the employment 
field; 2) No account is taken of the un- 
known number of idle workers during.1926 
when the index was set; 3) If a worker 
is employed only one out of six days per 
week, he is reported as if he had a full- 
time job. 

Last week Secretary of Labor James 
John Davis had to bear the full brunt of 
popular feeling over unemployment. 
Pressed for figures he first estimated that 
some 3,000,000 are now jobless: “I admit 
there is distressing unemployment... . 
Something like 46,000,000 individuals are 
earning a living in the country and cer- 
tainly 43,000,000 of them are at work.” 
Then he gave his figures a political twist: 
“The workers of the country need the 
passage of the Tariff Act to remove un- 
certainty. . . . Delays in tariff legislation 
are more responsible today for creating 
unemployment than any other factor. 
Push the building program, pass the Tariff 
Bill and our worker will find employment.” 

When the stockmarket crashed last year 
President Hoover looked ahead to just 
such an unemployment crisis as befell the 
country. He tried to cushion its full im- 
pact by inducing Big Business to expand 
their construction activities, to keep as 
many workers as possible busy. Last week 
he conferred long with Secretary of Labor 
Davis, Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
then spoke out for the first time on the 
results of his economic endeavors: 

“Unemployment amounting to distress 
is concentrated in twelve states.* The au- 
thorities in the remaining 36 states indi- 
cate only normal seasonal unemployment. 

“The low point of business and unem- 
ployment was the latter part of Decem- 
ber and early January. Since that time 
employment has been slowly increasing. 

“The amount of unemployment is, in 
proportion to the number of workers, con- 
siderably less than one-half (probably only 
one-third) of that which resulted from the 
crashes of 1907-08, and 1920-22. 

“All the evidences indicate that the 
worst effects of the crash upon employ- 
ment will have passed during the next 60 
days.” 

Secretary Davis’s “guess” of 3,000,000 
jobless did not jibe well with White House 
optimism. Therefore, in a joint statement 
with Secretary Lamont, Mr. Davis re- 
vised his figures and “guessed” again that 
current unemployment did not exceed that 
of last year at this time by more than 
1,250,000. 

The Senate, not to miss a good political 
trick itself, began hearings on bills offered 
by New York’s Senator Wagner to create 
a flexible $50,000,000 public building fund, 
to establish a large Federal employment 
service and, most important, to set up fact- 
finding machinery for the Labor Depart- 
ment to answer the question: how many 
jobless? 





*President Hoover did not name them. Best 
guesses: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland, North 
Carolina. 


PROHIBITION 
Dry Defense 


Before the 18th Amendment was 
adopted the Drys were on the sensational 
side of the Prohibition argument. Effec- 
tively they dramatized the evils of liquor, 
exhibited homes broken, lives wrecked by 
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the Curse of Drink. The Wets, on the de- 
fensive, got poor publicity. Adoption 
of the 18th Amendment reversed the 
positions. The Wets took to the attack, 
sensationally dramatized the “failure of 
Prohibition,” exhibited the law’s break- 
down, stressed bloody methods of enforce- 
ment. As defenders of the system their 
own efforts had brought to pass, the Drys 
lost something of their old aggressiveness, 
found themselves fighting with blunt 
weapons. 

Last week the U. S. Drys, Consolidated, 
began to present their evidence to the 
House Judiciary Committee against pend- 
ing resolutions to repeal the 18th Amend- 
ment. Like everyone else, they knew the 
resolutions had only the remotest chance 
of passage, but the committee hearings 
had put them in a position where they 
had to rebut the voluminous testimony of 
45 Wet witnesses piled up before the com- 
mittee (True, March 10). 


Stage Manager. To marshal Dry wit- 
nesses and their testimony was the work 
of Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost, chairman of 
the Association of Organizations in Sup- 
port of the Eighteenth Amendment, Wash- 
ington agent (lobbyist) for the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Able, smil- 
ing, determined, she stage-managed the 
Dry testimony from the wings of the com- 
mittee room, sent her witnesses out to tell 
their stories, did not take the stage herself. 

The Wets’ chief attack on Prohibition 
had been that it was no benefit to industry 
and business, that no part of Prosperity 
was attributable to its influence. To com- 
bat this view was the prime purpose of 


Dry witnesses. In their zeal they went to 
what seemed unfair lengths by a counter 
charge that the Wets favored a return of 
the saloon. Hardly a Wet witness had 
appeared before the committee who had 
not specifically, emphatically, disowned the 
saloon as a liquor institution. 

Statistics. Deprived of the more dra- 
matic sorts of testimony they had used to 
bring in Prohibition, the Drys presented 
great masses of statistics to make their 
points. Over and over again the authentic- 
ity of these figures was indecisively 
wrangled by Dry witnesses and Wet com- 
mittee members. 

First to take the stand in defense of 
Prohibition was Samuel Crowther, business 
writer and investigator for the Saturday 
Evening Post. His major thesis: the pros- 
perity of the past decade was due to Pro- 
hibition. His prime evidence: statements 
solicited from Henry Ford and Thomas 
Alva Edison, who, unlike Pierre Samuel 
du Pont and William Wallace Atterbury, 
did not risk the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion by personal appearance before the 
committee. 

The Ford Message: “The Eighteenth 
Amendment is recognized by the men and 
women of our country, especially the 
women, as the greatest force for the com- 
fort and prosperity of the U. S. I feel 
sure that sane people of this nation will 
never see it repealed or any dangerous 
modification.” 

The Edison Message: “I still feel 
Prohibition is the greatest experiment to 
benefit man. My observation is that its 
enforcement is at least 60% and is gaining, 
notwithstanding the impression through 
false propaganda that it is a lower per cent. 
It is strange to me that some men of great 
ability and standing do not help to remove 
the curse of liquor.” 

These two messages set the Drys, 
jammed into the House committee room, 
to wild applauding. 

Refrigerators & Washing Machines. 
Samples of Mr. Crowther’s statistical 
statements: 

Prohibition has diverted 15 billion dol- 
lars from the liquor traffic in ten years. 

Out of 129 labor employers queried, 87 
responded, of whom ‘a large majority” 
felt that “the working man today is spend- 
ing practically nothing for drink.” 

In 1919 there were 2,000 electric re- 
frigerators in the U. S. In 1928, under 
Prohibition, there were 1,250,000. 

In 1919 there were 1,000,000 electric 
washing machines in the U. S. In 1928, 
under Prohibition, there were 6,000,000. 

Declared Witness Crowther: “The evi- 
dence is conclusive that working men are 
spending less for liquor.” 

515 to 4. The next witness was Dr. 
Daniel Alfred Poling, president of the In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor Society. 
His prime statistic: Representatives of 
3,000,000 Christian Endeavor members 
had voted 515 to 4 in favor of Prohibition 
this year. He had, he said, polled 62 name- 
less college presidents, found 26 who 
thought student drinking was not general, 
three who thought it was, one who thought 
it was increasing. Declared Dr. Poling: 
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“There is less drinking among young peo- 
ple than at any time in the past eight years. 
Let us stop slandering our sons and daugh- 
ters! .. . Neither in Washington Square 
nor in 42nd Street nor in Hell’s Kitchen 
are there as many places where liquor is 
sold as before Prohibition.” 

“Whiskey Capital.” The benefits of 
Prohibition in Louisville, Ky.—once the 
“whiskey capital” of the U. S.—were de- 
picted by its citizen Henry H. Johnson 
who vowed that the country club ex- 
pression, “the 19th hole,” was now un- 
known in his State. Resorting to statistics, 
he declared that Louisville’s rate of popu- 
lation growth had increased eight times in 
the last ten years, that its factory output 
had doubled, that its property values had 
almost trebled. Declared he: “Ninety per 
cent of Louisville’s prosperity is due to 
the fact that we got rid of the blasting, 
blighting liquor business.” 

Next day such potent prohibitors as 
Francis Scott McBride, chief lobbyist for 
the Anti-Saloon League, Clarence True 
Wilson, chief lobbyist for the Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion & Public Morals, and Mrs. Ella 
Alexander Boole, president of the W. C. 
T. U., packed into the committee room to 
hear approvingly other witnesses defend 
the Dry cause. 


Life Saver. Patrick Henry Callahan, 
paint and varnish man of Louisville, Ky., 
oldtime friend of William Jennings Bryan, 
ardent Dry Catholic, indefatigable letter- 
writer and publicist, told the committee of 
the lives Prohibition had saved. His 
statistics: alcoholism, 26,400; cirrhosis of 
the liver, 42,300; Bright’s disease, 62,100. 
Declared Mr. Callahan: “With undisputed 
statistics I have shown from merely three 
diseases where prohibitionists have saved 
more [U. S.] lives than were lost in 
action in the Great War.* A hundred 
thousand lives are not to be sniffed at.” 


Social Drinkers. To prove that polite 
society hostesses really object to serving 
guests liquor, Mrs. Ruth G. Knowles 
Strawbridge, matronly Philadelphia social- 
ite, took the stand to tell of her referen- 
dum letter among the “so-called better 
class.” She sent out 2,300 queries to host- 
esses (Time, July 1). Said she: “ I found 
that these society women regarded liquor 
drinking at private gatherings as an unut- 
terable nuisance... . A favorite theme 
was that of the expense and the great 
disgrace of maintaining relations with 
bootleggers.” Mrs. Strawbridge declared 
she received 1,337 responses opposing wet 
social gatherings, 247 in favor of main- 
taining them. . 

Milk Drinkers. Speaking for a “mil- 
lion farmers,” Louis John Taber, Master 
of the National Grange, fairly flooded the 
committee with agricultural statistics to 
establish the benefits U. S. husbandmen 
have received from Prohibition. His best 
statistic: before Prohibition every U. S. 
citizen drank 42 4/10 gal. of milk per 
year; today each drinks 60 gal. He argued 
that grains which once went into liquor 
now make breakfast foods, that corn is 





*U. S. battle fatalities: 50,510. 


higher in value now than before 1920, that 
the price of grapes has increased. Mr. 
Taber painted farm conditions in such 
cheerful colors that he seemed sorely em- 
barrassed when a Wet committee member 
produced a statement of his last April 
when he was seeking farm relief. Then he 
had told an entirely different story of “de- 
plorable conditions” among U. S. farmers. 








Fotograms 
Patrick HENRY CALLAHAN & FRIEND* 


Merely three diseases were his text. 


“Pepper & Ginger.” Between the ses- 
sions of the committee hearing, Mrs. Yost 
mustered a company of women to present 
to the committee this week at a special 
“Ladies’ Day.”. She promised to put more 
“pepper and ginger” into the Dry testi- 
mony hereafter. 





—- 


Emporium Stuck Up 


Manhattan’s wide open wet emporium 
called Cordials and Beverages at No. 201 
East 44th Street (Time, Feb. 10) rose 
from fame to notoriety last week. Starting 
quietly, events marched to an imposing 
crescendo: 

First, according to the proprietor, a per- 
son with the mien of a policeman entered 
Cordials and Beverages carrying a copy of 
TIME, pointed accusingly to the story of 
the shop’s booze-selling, demanded $75 
hush money, received it. 

A later visitor to the emporium was 
told: “We already got our $75 back today. 
Business is grand!” 

To reassure a timid patron, one of the 
clerks brandished a copy of TIME, pointing 
to the paragraph which quoted a chemist’s 
report that one sample from the shop con- 
tained 45% alcohol, was non-poisonous. 

“Sure it’s O. K., lady!” cried the clerk. 
“You can see for yourself. Me—I give 
this gin to my old father!” 

Then notoriety brought to the emporium 
a tough customer with a pistol. When he 
had departed taking considerable cash with 
him, the proprietor called the police, 
bawled to a large crowd which had col- 
lected: “We been stuck up!” 

Efficient, the police came, took down a 
description of the gunman, promised to 
try and catch him, but had not at last re- 
ports interfered with the rushing business 
of Cordials and Beverages. 


*William Jennings Bryan; at the Scopes trial; 
1927. 


Rhode Island Referendum 


The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantation, always independent, was 
the last to ratify the Constitution, has 
never ratified its 18th Amendment. The 
Rhode Island Legislature lately toyed with 
the fancy idea of proving that Amendment 
unconstitutional. Last week, after a dis- 
orderly session, the R. I. House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a Senate bill for a 
referendum on Prohibition in November. 


Legislative dissension arose, not over the 
referendum but over its form. Democrats, 
wetter than Republicans, demanded that 
the electorate should vote yes-or-no on 
repealing the 18th Amendment. Repub- 
licans, more numerous, more noisy, suc- 
ceeded in making it a question of retain- 
ing the law. Democrats complained that, 
since yes is more easy to say than no, 
the Dry side might win through sheer 
voter-thoughtlessness. 


JUDICIARY 
Passing of Sanford 

One morning last week as he was on his 
way to the Supreme Court at the Capitol, 
Associate Justice Edward Terry Sanford 
stopped in to see his dentist. He seated 
his big strong body in the dental chair, 
complained of a toothache. The dentist 
found an ulcerated molar, extracted it. 
As Justice Sanford started to get up an 
attack of vertigo sent him sprawling to the 
floor. Alarmed, the dentist called a phy- 
sician who administered a hypodermic 
stimulant which failed to relieve the 
judge’s mortal distress. | Unconscious, 
Justice Sanford was carried to his home on 
Connecticut Avenue. There, before noon, 
he died of acute uremic poisoning.* Five 
hours later, three blocks away, died 
William Howard Taft who was more re- 
sponsible than any other for Mr. Sanford’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 

Born the son of a Connecticut carpenter 
in Knoxville, Tenn., 64 years ago, Judge 
Sanford gained a good education at the 
University of Tennessee (1883), at Har- 
vard (1885), at Harvard Law School 
(1889). Genial, democratic in manner, 
with a talent for public speaking, he be- 
gan a law practice that carried throughout 
his state. From his Yankee father he in- 
herited a stout Republican faith. U. S. 
Circuit Judge Taft observed his legal 
ability, marked him as a good man. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt brought him to Washing- 
ton in 1907 as an assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, sent him back to Tennessee the next 
year as a U. S. District Judge. When in 
1922 ill health forced Justice Mahlon Pit- 
ney to resign from the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Taft recommended to Presi- 
dent Harding the appointment of “Ed” 
Sanford as his successor. On the high 
bench Justice Sanford belonged instinc- 
tively with the conservative majority, par- 
ticularly on economic questions. He 
rarely dissented. 

Not in five years had a vacancy oc- 
curred among the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court. When Joseph McKenna 





*Auto-intoxication, due to the kidneys’ failure 
to filter wastes from the blood. 
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left the bench in 1925, to die the next 
year, President Coolidge made his single 
Supreme Court appointment in the per- 
son of Harlan Fiske Stone, now the young- 
est Justice (aged 57). President Harding, 
in less than two years, named a chief 
justice, three associate justices. Insurance 
actuaries, surveying the present court 
membership (average age, 69), would pre- 
dict that President Hoover would have at 
least as many Supreme appointments to 
make during his term. 


News of Judge Sanford’s death reached 
the Capitol just as the other judges of the 
Supreme Court were congratulating Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes on his 89th 
birthday, as Senators were delivering 
eulogies to “‘the grand old man of the 


judiciary.” 
WOMEN 
S.W. of A. 

No President of the U. S. has been more 
interested in child welfare than Herbert 
Clark Hoover. On a $500,000 anonymous 
donation he has organized a large commis- 
sion to survey this field, to recommend 
improvements. The Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor has his special 
favor. Last week he was amazed when 
two well-groomed ladies from Boston 
walked into his office and partly told him 
to his face that their whole purpose in 
life was to put his Children’s Bureau out 
of business, to defeat all his elaborate plans 
for national child welfare. He advised his 
callers to use their energy for “some more 
constructive activity.” 

The Hoover visitors were Mrs. William 
Lowell Putnam, sister of the President of 
Harvard University, and Mrs. Francis E. 
Slattery. They have organized ‘The Silent 
Women of America,” whose purpose is to 
combat “the nationalization of children” 
through various forms of Federal welfare 
aid. Mrs. Putnam specified the Silent 
Women’s opposition to the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act under which the 
U. S. gavé States a $1-for-$1 subsidy for 
welfare work; the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution; and legislation 
for a U.S. Department of Education.* 

Natural enough was opposition to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s welfare plans from Massa- 
chusetts, which was the first state to re- 
ject the Child Labor Amendment, which 
consistently refused to accept a U. S. 
dole under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

Explained Mrs. Putnam: “We’re going 
to turn the spotlight on the Children’s 
Bureau and abolish it. We thought it only 
fair to let President Hoover know it in 
advance. Oh, I don’t think the Silent 
Women will be so silent after all. We'll 
have plenty to say yet.” 


———_ 
Mexico City’s League 
The Association of Junior Leagues of 


America, whose 20,000 members in 114 
cities of the U. S., Canada and Hawaii do 


*The Maternity Act lapsed June 30 last. The 
Child Labor Amendment was never ratified. No 
Department of Education legislation is in serious 
prospect. 


charitable work socially, last week swung 
open its exclusive gate on the southern 
border of the U. S. to admit the Junior 
League of Mexico City. It was the first 
league branch in any foreign country other 
than Canada. But with Mexico admitted, 
the A. J. L. A. found itself without a 
definite “foreign policy.” 

The Mexico City League, organized 
three years ago by Mrs. Francis Ranney, 
wife of a Mexican Light & Power Co. 
official, with the support of Senora Portes 
Gil and-Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow, is 
composed of U. S. citizens permanently 
resident in the Mexican capital. Its lone 
Mexican member is the wife of a U. S. 
citizen. Because they were considered 
transients, Elizabeth and Anne, daughters 
of Ambassador Morrow, were not ad- 
mitted. When it applied for membership 
in the national association, the Mexico 
City branch was, as is customary, kept 
waiting two years to test its quality. 

Junior Leagues in London, Budapest and 
Halifax are also seeking membership in 
the A. J. L. A. The Association intends to 
consider each application separately, to 
set up no inflexible international rule which 
might embarrass, should some undesirable 
group of outlanders fulfill the technical 
requirements of membership of an Inter- 
national Association of Junior Leagues. 


HEROES 
Homing Byrdmen 


Two-score lusty, hungry-eyed men knew 
last week what it is like to see the brown 
earth and green-growing things after 15 
months amid ice, snow, rocks, and the 
winds of the end of the world. They were 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, heroes by 
radio and the world press to all civiliza- 
tion. The only two hotels in that portion 
of civilization to which they returned— 
Dunedin, N. Z.—were both full. A con- 
vention of wool dealers was in the city. 
But the men found napered tables and 
sheeted beds awaiting them in hospitable 
private houses. To wide-eyed housewives 
they rehearsed the first tales of their long 
privation, which their U. S. friends and 
relatives will hear in June when they land 
in Manhattan about June 1 or in Panama 
where the City of New York will coal in 
May. Their leader, Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, struck this note in his first 
home-coming speech: “Personally I am 
not in the least concerned with claiming 
the land for America. . . . I have named 
it Marie Byrd Land. But it is not Amer- 
ican, It rather belongs to the world.” 


RACES 


N for Negro 

In defiance of Webster, many a U. S. 
publication still spells Negro with a small 
“n,” capitalizes all other races. Long has 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People crusaded for 
orthographical equality, openly resented 
what it called petty discrimination against 
its racial dignity. 


Last week, prompted by Tuskegee In- 


stitute’s Robert Russa Moton, the fore- 
most newspaper in the land, august New 
York Times, announced that it would 
make the typographical change from n to 
N “as an act in recognition of racial self- 
respect for those who have been for gen- 
erations in ‘the lower case.’ ” 


Gratified, the N. A. A. C. P. announced 
that 22 daily newspapers capitalize the 
black race. Four of the dailies, signifi- 
cantly, are in the south: Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, Durham (N. C.) Sun, 
Raleigh (N. C.) News, Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger. 


THE TARIFF 
Words & Waste 

In six months of debate on the tariff, 
Senators spoke 4,219,000 words, which 
cost $131,900 to print in the Congressional 
Record. Democrats spoke for 221 hours, 
Republicans 158 hours, Insurgents 148 
hours. Such were the statistics given the 
Senate last week by that master statisti- 
cian, Chairman Reed Smoot of the Fi- 
nance Committee, nominal pilot of the 
tariff bill. 

All these words, all these hours, all this 
money spent on the tariff appeared last 
week likely to become so much waste. The 
coalition of Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans which had been _ploddingly 
revising the regular Republicans’ bill, sud- 
denly disintegrated under a series of log- 
rolling trades among the Regulars. 

Under the Senate’s parliamentary prac- 
tice, tariff amendments by the Finance 
Committee have priority over all others. 
Time after time during the past six 
months, the Coalition voted down the 
Committee’s provisions, substituting 
amendments of their own with lower rates. 

But then, when the Committee’s pro- 
posals had all been dealt with, individual 
Senators were free to start the voting all 
over again by proposing amendments on 
their own. 

In January the Senate voted 48-to-38 
not to raise the duty on sugar as proposed 
by the Finance Committee. Last week 
when Senator Smoot offered an individual 
amendment to increase the world sugar 
rate from 2.20¢ per lb. to 2.50¢ (Cuban: 
1.76¢ to 2¢), the Senate reversed its posi- 
tion and adopted 47-to-39 the Smoot 
Amendment. Reason: legislative trading. 
Washington’s Senators Jones and Dill, for 
instance, reversed themselves to get a 
lumber duty. Oklahoma’s Senators Pine 
and Thomas did likewise to get an oil 
duty. Arizona’s Ashurst and Hayden 
switched for a long staple cotton duty. 

In January the coalition-controlled Sen- 
ate voted 4o-to-35 to put cement on the 
free list. Last week it flopped around and 
adopted 45-to-37 an amendment by New 
Jersey’s Senator Kean to levy a 6¢-per-lb. 
cement duty. Reason: more undercover 
trades. 

Once more in command, Old Guardsmen 
were prepared to force fresh votes on 
lumber, aluminum, hides, shoes, leather, 
oil—all the items on which the Coalition 
had won primary victories, and on which 
it now faced ultimate defeat. 
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A New City rising on the Potomac... 





Special Excursions + + 


Conducted Tours ; ¥» 
And many other unusual 
opportunities for visiting 


Washington now offered 
by the PENNSYLVANIA 


ORE than $75,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated by Congress in the past 
three years for the deveiopment of Wash- 
ington. And today a new city is rising on 
the Potomac . . . a city of incomparable 
vistas . . . of white towers and columns 
reflected in still, clear water . . . of proud 
new buildings lining majestic avenues. 
This is the new Washington—the great- 
est “show-place” in America. In these 
stately buildings you can see your coun- 
try’s laws enacted, your country’s money 
printed, your country’s guests entertained. 
Along these boulevards walk the men who 
are creating your country’s history. 


Warm, mild weather is sweeping up 
across Virginia. In a few weeks the fa- 
mous Japanese Cherry Blossoms will 
frame the Potomac Basin in a blaze of 
color. Now is the time to visit Washing- 
ton. Never before has there been so 
much to see. 











The White House, rightfully one of the most 
beautiful residences in the world. This Amer- 
ican shrine is visited annually by thousands 
of tourists. 


A spectacular night view of the Washington 
Union Station and the beautiful Columbus 
statue. Here, at the gateway to Washington, 
Pennsylvania trains bring you to within a 
few blocks of the National Capitol. 














(Above) Secretary Mellon (At right) The Arlington 
inspects a model of the Bridgeacross the Potomac, 
magnificent new govern- now practically completed. 
ment buildings group be- In the background is the 
ing erected on the famous Lincoln Memorial, one of 
“Triangle” at a cost of the world’s outstanding 
$75,000,000. monuments. 





Pennsylvania Service makes it easy 


Like giant shuttles, luxurious Pennsylvania 


ASHINGTON 


The Most Beautiful Capital the World has known 








trains speed to and from Washington, weav- 
ing a web of empire between the nation’s 
capital and 9 out of its 10 largest cities. 
Special excursion trains with special excur- 
sion rates run at regular intervals. 

Call your local Pennsylvania passenger 
agent. He’ll tell you about conducted tours, 
excursions, trips into historic Virginia. He’ll 
explain fares and schedules. Telephone him 
now—no obligation is involved. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


DIRECTLY SERVES 9 


OF THE 


10 LARGEST CITIES 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINS 


speed direct to Washington 
from 9 out of 10 of 


the largest cities in the country 


10 trains from Chicago led 
by the LIBERTY LIMITED 

6 from St. Louis led by 
THE AMERICAN and _ the 
SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 

20 from New York led 
by the CONGRESSIONAL 
LIMITED 


3 from Detroit led by 
THE RED ARROW 


4 from Cleveland ... 25 
from Philadelphia ... 18 
from Pittsburgh ... 42 from 
Baltimore... 3 from Boston. 





IN AMERICA 
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INTERNATIONAL 


$1,000,000 Worth of Confidence 


As the second month of the Naval Con- 
ference drew toward a close, last week, 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald announced that it had safely passed 
through what he called the ‘“‘first stage,” 
the stage in which “confidence” must be 
established among the delegations and was 
now entering the second stage “when on 
account of the established confidence we 
can discuss actual program.” So well 
pleased with such progress was Mr. Mac- 
Donald that he cried: “If I talk with a 
feeling of buoyancy, I have very good 
reasons for it!” 

Though newsmen could not get the 
canny Scot to unpurse his “reasons” they 
passed over the cables his token coins of 
optimism. Meanwhile the U. S. Congress 
voted $150,000 to sustain the U. S. dele- 
gation at London’s Ritz Hotel, when ad- 
vised by the President that their original 
appropriation of $200,000 has been spent. 
Conservative estimates placed the cost to 
the five powers of achieving what Mr. 
MacDonald called “‘Confidence” at roughly 
$1,000,000, or a trifle over $14 per minute 
night and day since the conference as- 
sembled (Time, Jan. 27). 

Briand Back. One reason for feeling 
“buoyant” was that France had at last 
established her new cabinet with a sound 
majority of 53 votes in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

But M. Briand made exactly the same 
demand for a navy of 725,000 tons by 
1936, and offered the same alternative 
M. Tardieu had proposed, namely that 
France will scale down if, and only if, 
the U. S. and Britain will give an assurance 
(any form will do: a treaty, an agree- 
ment, even proclamation by President 
Hoover and George V) that in the event 
France should be attacked she can at least 
count on the benevolent codperation of 
London and Washington in restoring 
peace. 

For the first time the U. S. delegation 
let newsmen know that this French de- 
mand for “security” may be met, if a 
way can possibly be found to do so with- 
out dragging the U. S. into an “entangling 
alliance.” Even two weeks ago the U. S. 
attitude was, on the contrary, that France 
must yield. Mr. MacDonald told U. S. 
radio listeners last week that “some of us 
will strive to secure as an essential part 
of the [London] agreement a pledge of 
goodwill and pacific intentions.” 

Petition, Tragedy, Advice. Moved 
by a petition in which 1,200 U. S. citizens, 
many of them clerics, urged him not to 
abandon the goal of reducing armaments, 
chief U. S. delegate Henry Lewis Stimson 
announced that a minimum 200,000-ton 
reduction of the U. S. fleet, and an even 
larger reduction of the British fleet is 
possible insofar as these nations by them- 
selves are concerned, but basically the 
announcement was a left-handed reminder 
that everything depended on the attitude 
of “other powers.” 

A major shock of the week for U. S. 


Delegate Stimson was the death of his 
personal secretary, Mrs. Pearl Demaret. 
Mrs. Stimson had just sent a goodbye 
bouquet to Mrs. Demaret who was about 
to sail for the U. S. because homesick for 
her husband and child. After arranging 
Mrs. Stimson’s box of flowers on the win- 
dow sill, Mrs. Demaret quite accidentally 
fell out of her Mayfair Hotel window. 
To send a dead body across the Atlantic 





The Graphic 
CoNFEREE MAcDoNALD 
“Tf I talk with a feeling of buoyancy . . . 


» 


costs even more than a living person’s 
second or third class fare. When it was 
ascertained that Mrs. Demaret’s husband 
wished to have her body cremated and 
the ashes sent home, this was done. 

Another incident-of-the-week for the 
U. S. Delegation: A visit from Ambassa- 
dor Walter E. Edge, who ran over from 
his Paris Embassy and conferred at great 
length with Ambassador Dwight W. Mor- 
row. Press rumors that their conversations 
had something to do with the Naval Con- 
ference were quickly and_ thoroughly 
spiked by an announcement that Mr. 
Edge, formerly senator from New Jersey, 
was advising Mr. Morrow, who will soon 
run for that office, about “private political 
matters.” 


Red Thursda y 


Last week marked the eleventh anni- 
versary of the founding of the Third 
International, the Communist organization 
which in 1919 broke off from the Socialist 
Second International under the leadership 
of Nicolai Lenin. Under orders from 
Moscow, Communists throughout the 
world celebrated in their own peculiar 
fashion. 

London. A small but vociferous band 
of Communists, carrying large red stream- 
ers, attempted to march to the Mansion 
House, to interview the Lord Mayor. A 
cordon of placid, unarmed policemen held 
them back. One press photographer was 
slightly battered. 





o 


Paris. Because of Communist boasts 
that thousands of workmen would lay 
down their tools and all the taxicabs of 
Paris would go on strike for four hours, 
20,000 troops and police were ordered on 
duty, a special police airplane hovered 
over the city all day. Nothing happened. 

Prague. Communist Deputy Kopetzky 
established a record by being arrested six 
times within an hour for speechmaking, 
being released each time by claiming par- 
liamentary immunity. 

Berlin. A squad of police met up with 
a band of “demonstrators” armed with 
knives and brass knuckles, laid about them 
with their gummi kniippel (rubber clubs), 
grievously injured one. In the west-Prus- 
sian town of Halle, Communists opened 
fire on the police, who retaliated in kind, 
killing two. 

Three days later the German Govern- 
ment announced that it would henceforth 
hold the Soviet Government responsible 
for all activities of the Third Interna- 
tional in Germany. 

Seville. Eight thousand unemployed 
bearing banners, WE WANT BREAD 
AND WORK, called on the mayor and 
civil governor, demanded a dole of 75% 
of their former salaries. Seville’s mayor 
announced that he would “do everything 
possible to get them work.” 

Mexico City. Seven Communists. 
charged with shouting insults at President 
Ortiz Rubio, were clapped into jail. 

Washington. Under the windows of 
the White House a small crowd, with ban- 
ners, assembled to make speeches, sing 
the “Internationale.” President Hoover, 
writing busily at his desk had .nnounced 
that the demonstration was not to be inter- 
fered with “unless they become dis- 
orderly.” One William Lawrence, agi- 
tator, attempted to climb the White House 
fence. Police judged the incident suffi- 
ciently disorderly, threw acrid tear gas 
bombs, charged the crowd with black- 
jacks, arrested eleven men, two girls, 
started a panic among spectators. 

New York. Censured by all Manhat- 
tan newspapers for the unnecessarily 
brutal way they had handled a previous 
demonstration in City Hall Park (Time, 
March 10) the 400 patrolmen on riot duty 
in Union Square were models of decorum 
during the first two hours of last week’s 
monster demonstration. Conspicuous in 
the crowd was William Zebulon Foster, 
No. 1 Communist in the U. S., and his 
chief aides—burly, white-haired Editor 
Robert Minor of the Daily Worker; dour- 


faced Israel Amter, local Communist 
organizer. Equally conspicuous was dap- 


per Grover Aloysius Whalen, New York 
Police Commissioner, and his gold-laced 
bodyguard, Chief Inspector John O’Brien. 

Said Commissioner Whalen to Com- 
munist Foster: “You have not made the 
routine application for a parade permit. 
If we allow you to pass down Broadway 
it will cost the innocent merchants along 
that thoroughfare thousands of dollars. 
You will never accomplish anything by 
force of numbers. I will give you a police 
car and will myself accompany you to 
City Hall and I will tell the Mayor that 
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you are a committee representing 50,000 
or more individuals.” 

Shouted Communist Foster from a plat- 
form: “They won’t let us march, will you 
stand for that?” The crowd growled, 
began to seethe. Communist Foster and 
his aids slipped into a subway entrance, 
disappeared from the scene. The police 
went to work. 

Before the eyes of World Reporter 
Courtenay Terrett, a girl agitator was held 
by a patrolman while another policeman 
crashed his blackjack three times into her 
face. A playful group of some dozen 
plainclothesmen and policemen who beat 
and kicked two unarmed men into near- 
unconsciousness were so unfortunate as to 
do it directly beneath the office window 
of Editor Francis Rufus Bellamy of the 
sedate Outlook. Press photographers 
snapped many a skull-cracking. 

Announced Commissioner Whalen: “I 
have notified some of the largest corpora- 
tions in New York City that Communist 
organizers are boring from within their 
organizations, but the police secret service 
is boring from within the Communist 
organization as well as the Reds are trying 
to bore from within the institutions of 
America.” 

San Francisco. Police Chief William 
J. Quinn not only permitted Communists 
to parade but gave them a police escort, 
marched himself, grinning broadly, at the 
head of the line. At San Francisco’s civic 
center, Communist Agitator William Si- 
mon delivered a speech, was followed by 
Mayor James (‘Sunny Jim”) Rolph Jr., 
who, pointing to the flag on the City Hall, 
announced that Communists were as safe 
under it as anyone else, added Califor- 
nially that San Francisco was “the best 
city in the best state in the best country 
in the world,’ wished everybody luck. 
Score: no riot, no clubbings, no arrests. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
May Queen 


(See front cover) 

Victoria ruled, Alexandra dazzled, Mary 
keeps house and home. George V has said: 
“You know, among ourselves—in the 
family, I mean—we never speak of ‘Buck- 
ingham Palace’; we always call it ‘home.’ ” 

Compared to Mary the late great Vic- 
toria was a spendthrift. The present Queen 
Empress is the most economical house- 
keeper Buckingham Palace has ever had. 
She has cut the twelve-course Royal din- 
ners which were standard before the War 
down to five courses. When that august 
Court functionary Sir Derek Keppel at 
first protested, Her Majesty said lightly 
but inflexibly : 

“Oh, I shall not starve anybody! You 
may have six courses at the household 
table if you like. But at the King’s table 
we shall have five.” 

Compared to Mary’s the moral stand- 
ards of Alexandra seem almost lax. Clém- 
enceau has said: “Edward VII... one 
day ... invited me to a party where 
there were twelve women, every one of 
whom had been his mistress. . . . Never- 
theless his wife . . . had great veneration 


for him.” The present Queen Empress is 
both a good woman and an indomitable in- 
fluence for good. Last week the wives of 
the Delegates to the London Naval Parley 
twittered and chatted about her, then 
chatted and twittered all over again, com- 
paring notes. For they had just had dishes 
of tea at the “home” of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria Mary Augusta Louise Olga 
Pauline Claudine Agnes, Empress of India. 

The parties a good woman gives are 
usually, and perhaps should be, dull. 
Everyone knows that Buckingham Palace 
is deadly dull, as dull as it was gay under 
Edward VII. Point One: the Queen bade 
to tea only the wives of such members of 
the Delegation and Diplomatic Corps as 
had themselves been received by George V 
at levée. Point Two: the Queen, while 
graciousness itself to everyone, did not 
precisely enthuse Mrs. Henry Lewis Stim- 
son (two of whose ancestors were May- 
flowerites) by chatting longest with an- 
other U. S. guest. Point Three: after the 
ladies had had their tea Queen Mary said 
a few last gracious words, then surprised 
her guests by walking straight at a wall 
consisting of a huge mirror in front of 
which stood a half table. Just when it 
seemed that the 62-year-old Queen Em- 
press’ eyesight must be failing, that she 
had mistaken the mirror for a passage, the 
whole contraption suddenly revolved, mir- 
rored wall and table turning upon noiseless 
hinges, and Mary vanished into wonder- 
land. 

This disappearance is merely Queen 
Mary’s way of retiring to her boudoir. To 
be put through by telephone to the Queen 
Empress’ boudoir one must give first a 
private number to the central operator, 
such as “K. Rose.” If one does know the 
number and combination, one is put 
through instantly. Thus it happened, in 
the Pankhurst days of violent ‘“Suffragets ” 
that Queen Mary received the terrible 
shock of answering her boudoir telephone 
and having rudely shouted at her: “Are 
you for votes for women?” The Suffragets 
had wormed the secret code out of Miss 
Constance Selby, the Queen’s dresser, for 
whose ability to arrange tastefully a shop- 
window-full of diadems on the royal per- 
son (see front cover) Her Majesty had 
such respect that she did not discharge the 
wretch. 

For a fairy queen who vanishes behind 
crystal doors, May might be a better name 
than Mary. And His Majesty does call 
Her Majesty “May.” To all the world she 
was “Princess May,” as many people have 
forgotten, until she became “Queen Mary” 
on May 6, 1910. 

Strangely enough the last three queens 
of England have all known comparative 
poverty in girlhood. Everyone remembers 
that Alexandra was the daughter of a petty 
prince who by a fluke became King of 
Denmark, and that she used to scrimp 
and help her sister make dresses before 
the latter became the Tsarina Maria Feo- 
dorovna of all the Russias and Alexandra 
herself Britain’s Queen Empress. But 
everyone does not remember a far more 
important fact: that in the same bedroom 
at Kensington Palace which Victoria the 
Great used as a girl was born Mary the 


Good, daughter of her first cousin, the 
Duchess of Teck. 

Queen Victoria, with a sentiment typi- 
cally “Victorian,” never forgot the coin- 
cidence which linked herself with ‘Dear 





“CoLLaR & CUFFS” 
“Really!” 


Little May,” and some historians hold that 
this was uppermost in the old lady’s mind 
when she decided that the blooming girl 
should wed the Heir of Britain. 

The heir was not “Georgie” but “Eddy.” 
At Cambridge this languid and effeminate 
prince was called by his fellow undergrad- 
uates “Collar and Cuffs” (the present 
Prince of Wales was “Pragger Wagger” 
at Oxford. An ejaculation which “Collar 
and Cuffs” could be depended on to utter 
in almost any circumstances was “Really!” 
in a particularly flat drawl. Nevertheless 
he, the Duke of Clarence, was definitely 
the favorite child of his proud mother, 
later Queen Alexandra. Possibly apocry- 
phal but thoroughly typical is the follow- 
ing tale: 

“Collar and Cuffs” had been told by 
Queen Victoria to propose to May and 
had languidly assented. Some weeks later 
the Great Queen asked him with some 
asperity why he had not done so. “Really!” 
exclaimed “Collar and Cuffs.” “I had 
quite forgotten that idea. Really!” 
And languidly but respectfully quitting the 
Imperial presence, C. & C. went straight 
off to May, who accepted on the spot. 

When poor C. & C. was swept away by 
untimely influenza, the Great Queen did 
not waver in her wish to improve on co- 
incidence and make a queen of May. 
“Eddy” was dead, but “Georgie” was left. 
May should marry Georgie, decreed Vic- 
toria. But Alexandra was violently op- 
posed. What—this girl who was supposed 
to be grief-stricken for Alexandra’s eldest 
and favorite son—should she be allowed to 
switch her affections to No. 2? Was it 
decent? Was it right? In effect, should 
May be allowed to get away with it? 

With all the strength that was in her 
proud soul, with all the ingenuity of a 
mother championing the dignity of her 
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dead son, Alexandra tried to prevent the 
match between Georgie and May. But 
how could she succeed when against her 
were arrayed triumphant Obstinacy, per- 
sonified by Queen Victoria, and triumphant 
Cynicism in the person of Alexandra’s own 
husband, later Edward VII? It is reported 
on excellent authority that the Great Cynic 
laughed at his wife: “You are a sentimen- 
talist, Alix, I am glad May is not. One in 
the family is enough.” 

The paradox of this, the double paradox, 
was that Edward VII to his dying day had 
a contemptuous dislike for May, and en- 
joyed humiliating her even when he was 
King and she Princess of Wales. On one 
occasion he commanded this good woman 
to accompany himself and Queen Alex- 
andra to dinner with the late Lord (Baron 
Nathan) Rothschild, a person whom May 
considered “‘fast” and unfit to be even the 
guest of Royalty, much less its host. ‘‘Well, 
May,” said King Edward when he 
triumphed on this occasion and took the 
good Princess to eat the salt of a wicked 
Rothschild, “I am glad you have not the 
face to refuse me.” 

But very few other people have ever 
bent the will of May. Her mother the late, 
tremendous Duchess of Teck* was never 
able to manage May, or even to see that 
the child was managing her. ‘‘May always 
does as she is told,” the Duchess would 
beam, and this in a sense was true. But 
when told to do something she preferred 
not to do, May would become so sweetly 
silent and courteously sad that her sym- 
pathetic mother would try to cheer the 
poor child up by letting her do as she 
pleased. 

“Ask May if she isn’t so clever that she 
always gets her way,” said the future King 
Edward VII once to May’s father, the per- 
petually impecunious and twice bankrupt 
German Duke of Teck. The young girl 
turned on her tormentor with the indigna- 
tion a magician feels when his best trick 
is unmasked. Sweetly, modestly she said, 
“I don’t think I am at all clever, Sir.” 

In later years even Edward VII saw 
that despite her invariable obedience to 
his commands, May still almost always 
had her way. “It is so tiresome!” fumed 
His Majesty. “It is such a lot of trouble 
to make May do things!” 

When King Edward was stricken with 
appendicitis, the Good Princess, if author- 
ities are to be believed, exclaimed to her 
husband, who was on the verge of becom- 
ing King Emperor: “For your sake, 
George, I will pray that your father may 
live.” 

The last great cross but one which the 
Good Queen has had to bear was lifted by 
the death of King Edward’s widow (Time, 
Nov. 30, 1925). To the last the proud 
royal mother-in-law styled herself on en- 
graved invitations, “The Queen,” and to 
the last Queen Mary used the same en- 
graver’s weapon to remind Alexandra that 





*No woman ever carried weight with better 
grace. Once when a charitable committee was 
debating whether ‘a new staircase was needed for 
an orphans’ home, H. R. H. amiably interposed. 
“There is no need. J have recently descended 
that staircase without accident.” 


she was only ‘The Queen Mother.” To- 
day there is perceptible coolness between 
Alexandra’s favorite daughter, Queen 
Maud of Norway, and the Good Queen. 

With the Queen Mother dead, Queen 
Mary went, after a decent interval, to 
Sandringham and unlocked two doors on 
which Alexandra had turned the key. In 
one bedroom everything down to the 
smallest shirtstud, was exactly as King 
Edward had left it. On the bureau in the 
other bedroom lay a little pile of coins, 
exactly as they had fallen 34 years before 
from the languid hand of ‘“‘Collar & Cuffs.” 
As the Great Cynic had observed, Queen 
Mary is not a sentimentalist. Up went the 
windows and with brooms, scrub brushes 
and finally paint her minions briskly ob- 
literated all trace of Edward VII and 
CWA. 

Since then the latest trial which Her 
Majesty has magnificently borne was the 
long excursion of George V to the very 
brink of Death (Time, Dec. 3, 1928 to 
July 15). Night and day she intelligently 
aided the doctors to save her husband, the 
statesmen to rule his realm. As presiding 
officer of a specially created Council of 
State she signed for His Majesty hundreds 
of state papers, among which the follow- 
ing Order in Council was not the least: “It 
shall not be lawful to import any hen or 
duck eggs in shell into the United King- 
dom, nor to sell or expose for sale in the 
United Kingdom any imported hen or 
duck eggs in shell, unless they bear an 
indication of origin. 

“The indication of origin shall be con- 
spicuously and durably marked in ink on 
the shell of each imported egg in letters 
not less than two millimetres in height.” 


Today, with the health of His Majesty 
substantially restored, the chief worry of 
Her Majesty is, of course, Edward of 
Wales. Soon after he set out for Africa 
(Time, Jan. 27), his mother went to see 
the African hunting film, Zembi. She sat 
through it tense and anxious. As the 
theatre manager bowed her to the royal 
motor, Queen Mary said: “I am very 
nervous at the thought of the Prince of 
Wales being near so many dangerous 
beasts.” 

Soon thereafter cables flashed that, while 
H. R. H. was getting on very well with the 
job of bagging beasts, he had caught a 
touch of malaria. 

Shortly, Queen Mary set off in the Royal 
Daimler with trusty Humphreys at the 
wheel to inspect the new Prince of Wales’s 
wing in Alexandra Military Hospital at 
Westminster. While there she made a very 
special request. Soon the hospital’s best, 
most splendiferous and _ highest-powered 
microscope was trained on a fresh and 
potent germ culture. Placing her eye as 
directed, the Queen squinted into a micro- 
scopic realm where savagery holds lawless 
sway, stood face to face with the hungry 
microbes of MALARIA. 

What were the Good Queen’s thoughts? 
She said nothing, quietly motored home. 
Soon cables told that Edward of Wales 
had shaken off the malaria in record time, 
was again, last week-end, hot after bigger 
beasts. 


Beavermere Bang 

With a terrific bang, which did not so 
much alarm as it startled and amused the 
Empire, the new United Empire Party, 
founded less than a month ago (TIME, 
March 3), burst last week into its con- 
stituent atoms. 

Some hundred thousand dollars had 
been contributed to the new party’s “war 
chest” by more than half a million persons. 
Suddenly they got their money back, every 
pence and pound of it, each contributor 
receiving a crisp cheque and a “personal” 
(mimeographed) letter from the leader of 
the party, the man who was to have been 
Prime Minister, William Maxwell Aitken, 
Baron Beaverbrook. 

Blandly he wrote that his aims had been 
achieved, he had gotten the Conservative 
party to accept his program, and so he was 
sending back the money and leaving the 
party in the hands of Viscount Rother- 
mere, with whom he no longer agreed. 

As everyone knows, Lords Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere are the “Hearsts of Eng- 
land,” blatant makers of colossal news- 
paper fortunes, once bitter rivals, then 
friends and collaborators in the United 
Empire Party, and today goodness knows 
what. Last week Harold Sidney Harms- 
worth, Viscount Rothermere seemed to 
have been made a fool of by his blatant 
twin, seemed to have been left with a pen- 
niless orphan party on his hands, which he 
doggedly announced he would bring up 
“until we have achieved all our aims!” 

If there was a hero in the smoke pro- 
duced by last week’s Beavermere bang, it 
was Stanley Baldwin, stodgy leader of the 
Conservative Party, which is now “His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition,” a rich man 
without ideas who has been twice Prime 
Minister, a man reviled as a blithering, 

















Topical Press 
STANLEY BALDWIN 


His gesture parted twins. 


blathering ass less than ten days ago by 
the then united Beaverbrook and Rother- 
mere press. 

But last week Mr. Baldwin made a 
speech. Grotesquely enough he had 
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gathered leading Conservatives in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Cecil, now in course of 
being demolished to make way for an 
office building. In these bizarre circum- 
stances the Conservative leader, who less 
than a fortnight ago had called the Beaver- 
brook Empire Free Trade Policy (TIME, 
Feb. 10) “impossible of realization,” now 
adopted it as his own to the following 
extent: he promised that if returned to 
power as Prime Minister he would call an 
Imperial conference on the question, sub- 
mit its. decision, if any, to a national 
referendum (a most unprecedented course 
in Britain, where referendums are consid- 
ered contrary to the spirit of parliamen- 
tary institutions). Within an hour after 
Baldwin’s about-face, Baron Beaver- 
brook’s Evening Standard splashed out in 
what was said to be the largest headline 
type ever used in London: MR. BALD- 
WIN DECLARES FOR THE EMPIRE. 
Below, Beaverbrook declared for Bald- 
win. 

Significance. Up to last week the most 
responsible British editors were saying 
that the new party would split the Con- 
servatives and give Labor the next election 
by a huge majority. With the split averted 
by “Hero” Baldwin, the barometer of po- 
litical futures swung, of course, toward 
the Conservatives, was accelerated by an 
announcement that David Lloyd George 
had finally gotten his Liberal party’s re- 
bellious members (nine) in hand, and 
would swing them to the Conservative side 
in an effort te upset the Labor cabinet at 
once. Together the Liberals and Con- 
servatives have 320 votes and Labor only 
290, which means, of course, that if 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Baldwin decided 
last week to upset the MacDonald govern- 
ment they can do so. Most dopesters, 
however, believed that they would not 
dare, that they would fear the effect on 
British public opinion of toppling over a 
government in the middle of the Naval 
Conference. 


FRANCE 
Deluge 


In France’s midriff is the bleak Massif 
Central, mountain chain where rise little 
streams which become rivers that water 
most of Southwestern France. Last week 
four days’ rain filled the porous moun- 
tainsides like a sponge, precipitated a flood 
which covered a district large as Penn- 
sylvania, killed more than 300 people, did 
$24,000,000 worth of damage. 

In Moissac on the Tarn, Guillaume Du- 
rand, sabot-maker, saw his wife and three 
relatives drown while he stood on a wall 
with two children on his shoulders. In 
the nave of the village church were piled 
100 corpses. On the highroad below medi- 
eval Albi a man. and woman, complete 
strangers clung to a treetop for 33 hours, 
during which time the woman gave birth 
to a child. Seriously damaged was the 
Bordeaux wine country—hundreds of 


vineyards in Sauternes, Barsacs, whence 
sweet white wines, were uprooted. 

Relief work was begun by hordes of sol- 
diers and firemen from all Southwestern 
France. Prime Minister Tardieu had Par- 
liament appropriate $4,000,000. 


GERMANY 
Last Paladin 


Grand Admiral Alfred Paul Friedrich 
von Tirpitz, creator of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy, went to a sanitarium in the 
pine forest back of Munich five weeks ago, 
tried to shake off an attack of bronchitis. 
Worn out with coughing, his 81-year-old 
heart gave way last week. 

“The Empire dies out,” commented Ber- 
lin’s Der Abend (Socialist). “One of its 
last Paladins is now gone. Indeed in the 
whole period of the Empire there was no 
man who played a greater or more unwise 
role for Germany than Admiral von 
Tirpitz. He was father of the naval policy 
that brought Germany foolishly and un- 
necessarily against England and isolated 
her in a World War.” 

Not quite fair was this abrupt dismissal 
of Admiral von Tirpitz. He did alienate 
Britain with his ship-building program in 
the years before the War. More impor- 
tant, his ceaseless insistence on ruthless, 
unrestricted submarine warfare was the 
direct cause of the U. S. entry on the side 
of the allies. Yet for 20 years the com- 
manding gentleman with the white forked 
beard was a German figure second in popu- 
lar familiarity only to that of the Kaiser 
himself. (Almost unknown until 1916 was 
grave, grizzled Paul von Hindenburg, 
general of division. ) 

The Grand Admiral was one of the 
world’s greatest naval technicians. When 
finally adopted in 1917, unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, which had been as bitterly 
assailed in Germany as abroad, came 
within an ace of accomplishing its prime 
purpose: the starvation of Britain, Ger- 
many’s U-boats sank 5,500 allied vessels. 

Alfred Paul Friedrich von Tirpitz was 
born in Kiistrin, Prussia, in 1849. At the 
age of 16 he became a cadet in the so- 
called Royal Prussian Navy, which then 
consisted of a handful of sham frigates.* 
In 1897, by steady regular promotion he 
had become German Naval Secretary and 
an intimate friend of the Kaiser. In 1900 
his “‘von” was registered in the Almanach 
de Gotha. In 1911 he was appointed 
Grand Admiral, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy. All this time. with the Kaiser’s 
enthusiastic approval he was turning Brit- 
ish sea lords livid by building up from 
practically nothing a navy that was to be 
nearly Britain’s equal in fighting strength. 

Years before the War, Herr von Tirpitz 
gave up hope of beating the British fleet 
in open battle, concentrated secretly on 
submarines, then little more than an ex- 
perimental toy. Many are the stories told 
of the grand admiral’s extraordinary tech- 
nical knowledge. It was a matter of pride 
with him never to speak from notes. 
Aides recall that during his years as grand 
admiral he could recite from memory the 
name, speed, armament and displacement 
of every battleship in the world. 

With the outbreak of the War, Fork- 
bearded von Tirpitz got into difficulties. It 





*Corresponding to the modern cruiser, frigates 
were men o’ war, variously rigged, smaller, 
lighter than Ships of the Line. 


was his fate to know a great deal about 
machines, and very little about human 
nature. In 1915 he let the Lusitania be 
sunk, was acclaimed in Germany, “The 
Eternal.” But the Kaiser, always picturing 
himself as the Christian Warrior, refused to 
sanction unrestricted submarine warfare, 
refused to risk the full German fleet in a 
pitched battle with Britain. Other Ger- 




















International 
GRAND ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 
. . . knew every warboat in the world. 


man parliamentarians, not unnaturally, 
blamed von Tirpitz’s big-navy program for 
Britain’s entrance in the War. In 1916 
Fork-beard broke off a 20-year friendship 
with his sovereign, retired. Recalled to 
service in 1917 he was at last given his 
chance to start ruthless submarine warfare, 
almost achieved success. 

Until two years ago he served as a na- 
tionalist deputy in the Reichstag, saying 
little, a confirmed but silent Monarchist. 
Since then he has lived in comparative 
seclusion near Munich. Softened by 
Bavarian good living he recently developed 
a great admiration for his former enemies, 
Britain and the U. S. He publicly advo- 
cated a British-German-U. S. alliance. 


O———— 





Schacht to a Piggery 


“T will now become a country squire and 
raise pigs. My resignation as Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank is absolute and 
final.” Thus to flabbergasted Berlin re- 
porters last week spoke Germany’s famed 
“Tron Man,” her financial champion at 
every Reparations conference in recent 
years, Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht. 

Instant results: The whole list of 
stocks on the Berlin Bérse went off an 
average of six points, shares of the Reichs- 
bank itself tumbled 15 points. Strongest 
industrials could not resist the blow. Salz- 
detfurth Potash lost 13 points, and the 
gigantic firm of Siemens & Halske (com- 
parable in Germany to U. S. General 
Electric) was knocked for a loss of twelve. 
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If the Director of the Reichsbank did not 
sell short before he handed his resignation 
to President Paul von Hindenburg, he re- 
sisted titanic temptation, proved himself 
indeed an “Iron Man.” 

“Ts it true, Dr. Schacht,” asked the rep- 
resentative of a Berlin socialist daily last 
week, “that as long ago as Feb. 20 you 
told your friends in Wall Street and Mr. 
Owen D. Young what you intended to 
do?” 

Slowly the face of the “Iron Man” 
grew livid, but he controlled himself, 
answered evenly: “Aside from the dam- 
nable insinuation that a man like Mr. 
Young might use information, if given, 
for purposes of speculation, the report is 
absolutely false. I desire to assert emphat- 
ically that not even the German Govern- 
ment, but only President von Hindenburg, 
knew of my intention to resign.” 

“Don’t call it the Young Plan!” 
Squarely and consistently Dr. Schacht 
took his stand last week on the same “high 
moral ground” which he mentioned at the 
second Hague Conference (TiME, Jan. 13, 
et seqg.). He charged then that the original 
Owen D. Young reparations plan, drawn 
up at Paris by world’s greatest financiers 
(Time, Feb. 18, 1929, et seg.), has now 
been so modified by politicians like Philip 
Snowden and André Tardieu that it is no 
longer the same thing. “Don’t call it the 
‘Young Plan’ any more!” snapped Dr. 
Schacht last week. “At the second Hague 
Conference the Young Plan was anni- 
hilated entirely!” 

Because the Young Plan which was 
scheduled to come up this week for rati- 
fication by the German Reichstag is not 
in his view the Young Plan he signed at 
Paris, Dr. Schacht considered it his duty 
to resign last week. 

“But—but—”’ sputtered a correspond- 
ent who did not find this line of reasoning 
easy to follow, “But, Dr. Schacht, is there 
any particular point to your resignation?” 

Instead of flying into a temper, or sink- 
ing into a dignified sulk the “Iron Man” 
answered crisply: 

“I simply didn’t want to resign too late. 
I made up my mind to resign before the 
final vote in the Reichstag, not because I 
expect my action to influence the vote one 
way or another—I don’t care what the 
politicians do; that’s their worry, not mine 
—but because I don’t want anybody to 
say afterward, ‘Oh, but if we had known 
you were going to do that we would have 
acted differently.’ My act has nothing to 
do with politics; it is merely the moral act 
of a self-respecting man.” 

Sanctions y. Confidence. In judging 
whether Dr. Schacht was right or wrong 
about what the Young Plan is today two 
facts are pertinent. The Plan has not been 
altered in the broad sense that it still fixes 
for the first time the total Germany must 
pay in reparations, fixes the sums to be 
paid annually for 57 years, and sets up as 
a “cash register’? the new bank for inter- 
national settlements. But there have been 
profound changes in the spirit of the Plan. 
It was conceived as a business plan, and 
business today rests heavily on such vague 


but vital things as ‘‘confidence” and “‘good- 
will.” Dr. Schacht was talking truth when 
he said last week: ‘After the second 
Hague Conference nothing remained of 
mutual co-operation, nothing of confidence 
in Germany, nothing of helping Germany 
to carry out the difficult task prescribed 
in the Young Plan. . . . I am even now 
willing to accept the Young Plan in the 
Young spirit. What is now before the 
Reichstag I call the Hague Protocol. Sanc- 
tions [the right of the Creditor Powers to 
punish Germany if she defaults] have been 
introduced again. . Germany won't be 
a free agent after all, although Young 

. wanted this. Sanctions have noth- 
ing in common with the Young Plan as 
conceived in Paris.” 

“But, but!” again sputtered the same 
correspondent, “don’t you know that For- 
eign Minister Julius Curtius [who signed 
the Young Plan for Germany at The 
Hague] considers that what you call the 
‘Hague Protocol’ does not permit the ap- 
plications of sanctions against Germany?” 

This time Dr. Schacht took a swift and 
angry puff at his cigar, did not bother to 
remove it before speaking. 

“Nobody outside of Germany,” he shot 
back, “believes in Curtius’ legalistic inter- 
pretation!” In fact, as everyone knows, 
Prime Minister André Tardieu is popular 
at Paris very largely because French- 
men believe that he obtained the right 
of sanctions at The Hague. On the 
other hand, Foreign Minister Julius Cur- 
tius, who was matched against the shrewd 
Tardieu and the stubborn little Snowden, 
feels that he came off with the best deal 
possible under the circumstances, and is 
never tired of reminding his fellow Ger- 
mans that France has agreed to take sanc- 
tions only in case the world court has first 
ruled that Germany is willfully defaulting 
on her reparations payments. 

This is the “legalistic” safeguard which 
cigar-puffing Dr. Schacht scorned. 

Virtuous Schacht vy, Virtuous 
Young. Most correspondents cabled their 
belief that the Reichstag would ratify the 
Young Plan, despite Dr. Schacht’s moral 
performance. The board -of the Reichs- 
bank prepared to meet and elect Dr. 
Schacht’s successor, were expected to pick 
one of the following: Dr. Hans Luther, 
twice Chancellor and perhaps Republican 
Germany’s most famed economist; Dr. 
Carl Melchior, the Hamburg banking ty- 
coon; Dr. Franz Urbig, partner of Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft. Terrific was the sen- 
sation caused in Berlin by a story (im- 
possible to confirm) that Owen D. Young 
told the German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington two weeks ago of Dr. Schacht’s 
intention, and that in this way the Ger- 
man cabinet (as distinct from President 
Hindenburg who is above the cabinet) 
learned ahead of time of Dr. Schacht’s 
intention to resign. The angle put upon 
this story was that Mr. Young was shocked 
by the opportunity for profit offered him, 
refused to embrace it, and gave Dr. 
Schacht away to the embassy out of a 
high sense of honor. Whatever one be- 
lieved Virtue still seemed to be trium- 
phant. 


ITALY 
Publisher’s Wife Abroad 


In Rome last week one Prince Pignatelli, 
scion of an illustrious line but himself a 
newshawk for William Randolph Hearst, 
wrote a short, restrained story which every 
Hearst editor was careful to print. 

Had the subject been anyone else, the 




















U.& U. 
Mrs. MILLICENT WILLSON HEARST 
“Princess ... Pope... King . 
Queen... King... Promce . 


Princess . . . Princess.” 

Hearst technique would have produced 
some such headlines as this: Swanky Ma- 
tron Leaves Husband With California 
Lollypop, Swoops To Rome; Royalties 
Shoot the Works. 


Instead, the Hearst American chastely 
headlined: Mrs. Hearst feted in Italy. 
Wrote Prince Pignatelli: 

“A dinner dance was given here this evening 
in honor of Mrs. William Randolph Hearst by 
the Princess Jane Campbell San Faustino. .. . 

“It is expected that she will be received by 
the Pope and King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Helena. ... 

“Tomorrow evening Mrs. Hearst will be 
honor guest at dinner and an opera party given 
by Alexander Kirk, of the American Embassy. 
On Sunday Mrs. Hearst will be the guest of 
King Gustaf of Sweden at luncheon, afterward 
attending a dinner and reception at the Palazzo 
Colonna @s the guest of the Prince and Princess 
Colonna. 

“The American Embassy will give a reception 
on Monday and on the following day a dinner 
and reception will be tendered to Mrs. Hearst by 
the Princess Del Drago. On Wednesday the 
Princess Altiri will be her hostess at dinner.” 

Originally one of vaudeville’s “Willson 
Sisters,’ Mrs. Millicent Willson Hearst, 
mother of five sons, sumptuous hostess, 
(Palm Beach, California, New York, the 
Continent), philanthropist, landlady of 
smart Manhattan apartments, dabbler in 
English magazines (Nash’s), is the daugh- 
ter of Comedian George Willson, clog dan- 
cer, once famed as “George Leslie” for 
his Negroid dance “Mule in the Sand,” 
now opulently retired, addicted to the 
stovepipe hat. 
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RUMANIA 
Alexander Cancelled 

Some twenty days of hard work by the 
Rumanian Foreign Office ended last week 
when effeminate Count Alexander 
(“Lexel”) von Hochberg, descendant of 
the ancient and glorious Piast Kings 
of Poland, son of the German Prince of 
Pless, at last—in the words of the official 
Rumanian communique—‘“consented to 
permit the breaking of his engagement 
with H. R. H. Princess Ileana of Ru- 
mania” (Time, Feb. 10). 

Bucharest papers confidently asserted 
that Dowager Queen Marie, who was 
houseboating on the Nile with Princess 
Ileana last week, had persuaded her daugh- 
ter, who is of age and has a private for- 
tune of $260,000, that she must not marry 
the Count. 

If it has done nothing else the Ileana- 
Alexander faux pas has boosted the sale 
of Alexander's mother’s book: Daisy, 
Princess of Pless, by Herself (Dutton, 
>5)- 

Through its 529 pages pruiient persons 
are searching feverishly for an allusion to 
the Count’s effeminate practices, cause of 
the matchruptcy. Shrewd, the Dutton 
sales department led them in as deep as 
possible last week with this brand new 
blurb: 

“He was a sensitive lad, for while his 
mother was writing these memoirs he re- 
minded her of the repugnance he felt at 
the age of 15 toward a practise he then 
encountered in his uncle’s country house 
in Silesia. 

“*The establishment was maintained on 
very old-fashioned lines. Ugly blue-glass 
finger bowls, with a blue-glass tumbler 
inside them containing the necessary mix- 
ture, were placed in front of each guest 
and at the end of each meal, conscien- 
tiously and noisily used. After this re- 
volting gargling, the party entered the 
drawing room and, before coffee was 
served, all the relations gave each other 
a resounding kiss, at the same time saying, 
“Mahizeit,” meaning “good digestion.” 

“ “Lexel adds that, horrid as the gargling 
in the dining room was, it at least served 
to mitigate the beastliness of being kissed 
by a lot of people whose mouths and 
beards smelled and tasted of dinner! But 
then Lexel never did like promiscuous 
embraces, and, as a very small boy, once 
flatly refused to kiss even the Emperor’s 
hand!’ ” 

But when the houseboat Mayflower left 
Aswan, last week, keen-eyed Egyptians 
saw that the solitaire diamond Princess 
Ileana accepted from ‘“Lexel’’ - still 
twinkled on H. R. H.’s engagement finger. 


JAPAN 


Return to Normal 


Gorgeous in color, voluminous in con- 
tent are the special English editions which 
leading Japanese magazines publish annu- 
ally or on great occasions. 

Year ago when the Sublime Emperor 
Hirohito, “Son of Heaven,” was enthroned, 
the occasion was felt to be of such enor- 
mous importance that all “special edi- 


tions” were supervised as to content, 
advertising and correct use of English by 
minions of the Government. But last week 
appeared the ordinary annual Japan Today 
& Tomorrow, published yearly by Osaka 
Mainichi. First glance showed that it is 
back to normal. Advertisements withheld 
last year from the gaze of visitors to the 
Imperial Enthronement, blazoned forth 
again. For example, 16 firms touted their 
sake, and one brand of this potent rice 
wine slyly boasted its “invigorating quali- 
ties.” 

Another advt. told in quaint and cryptic 
English of silk stockings “which will not 
entangle your dress nor will they cause it 
to wear out.” 

Passionately extolled were Yamato 
Furs: “artificial furs . . . absolutely safe 
from worm damage, as they are not made 
of woollen materials... but... silk 
. . . having an extremely good flexibility 
and they never shrink.” 

Wearing such stockings and swathed in 
such furs a Japanese matron might next 
be attracted by the following advt., taste- 
fully displayed in the centre of a page 
directly opposite a magnificent reproduc- 
tion of a print called River Floats in Ten- 
jin Festival. In words first stirring, then 
discreet, then rational and finally pious 
the advt. read: 

“Women Of The Country, Stop And 

Listen!” 

“Indisposition to which all mature 
women are subjected, or ought to be sub- 
jected every month, is what Providence 
ordains for women. It therefore stands to 
reason that when it fails to come at proper 
intervals, it does not necessarily follow 
they are to become mothers ere long, and 
it is time women exercised intelligent dis- 
cretion. Least of all do we advise them 
to consult quacks or unconscientious drug- 
gists! 

“There really is nothing to it so long 
as you know of a dependable remedy pre- 
pared by a conscientious house, such as 
Nishiyama Research Clinic, of Kyoto, 
which has specialized in this line for scores 
of years. ... 

“The beauty of ours is that all the 
afflicted one has to do is to take a dose 
before she retires at night, and in the 
morning she will be amazed at the tell- 
tale effects of the worthy remedy. . . .” 

Such advertisements socialite Japanese 
matrons have long been accustomed to 
read in magazines of the highest class— 
this one for example under the august 
directorship of a publisher honored time 
and again with decorations by the “Son 
of Heaven” himself, Mr. Hikoichi Moto- 
yama, president of both the Osaka Mainichi 
and the world-famed Tokyo Nichi Nichi. 

True Stories. Next in significance after 
the back-to-normal advertising was Main- 
ichi’s great preoccupation with the strug- 
gles and problems of young people—par- 
ticularly young women—in the bustling 
new day of Industrial Japan. Occidentals 
forget that though the Japanese is a sturdy 
fighter he or she is at heart extremely 
sensitive. 

Hear a Japanese taxi driver nursing the 
wounds of his shocked soul: 

“Once near midnight a half drunken 


man rolled into my car . . . yelled at me 
and told me to drive him to Itabashi. 
. . . When I tried to receive my fee, he 
suddenly stuck a big knife (deba-bocho) 
before my eyes. 

“Scared of that knife, are you?’ he 
laughed and he slowly put his weapon 
back into his pocket.” 

The passenger then gave the driver a 
handful of money, more than the legal 
fare, and clearly showed that his momen- 
tary knife-play had been a joke. But the 
sensitive driver concluded his story with 
a shudder, “But that shining knife—I can 
still see it dangling before my eyes!” 

In an article on telephone girls Mainichi 
points out that those new at their jobs 
are usually so sensitive that, when rebuked 
by an irate subscriber or cursed by a 
drunken one, they often put their dark 
little heads down on their switchboards 
and sob as though their hearts would 
break. Meanwhile hundreds of subscribers 
work themselves into a frenzy as they get 
no response to their jiggle or “moshi- 
moshi” signal. 

Said one girl with a happy smile: 
“There are no ill mannered-men in the 
[switchboard] room to annoy us. It is 
only the electricians or the mechanics who 
come into the room once in a while, but 
they are all nice men.” 

Girls are paid by the day, 80 sen (40¢) 
to start, and work on eight-hour shifts 
with 20-minute rests about every two 
hours, and 20 minutes for lunch. Small 
pay is offset by privileges, such as the 
right to free courses of study at company 
schools, an especially popular course be- 
ing ““The Arrangement of Flowers in Pots, 
Bowls and Vases.” 

Clothing store models are among the 
highest paid Japanese women workers, 
getting 10 yen ($5) a day. 

Floating Yen. The big department 
stores in all major Japanese cities are now 
earning an average of more than 15% on 
investment. Japanese love to give each 
other little presents, and the stores have 
created a stupendous vogue in “gift cer- 
tificates,” the buyer making a present to 
his friend of a piece of paper which can 
be exchanged for its face value in goods 
at the issuing store. 

Today the enormous sum of at least 
40,000,000 yen ($20,000,000) constantly 
“floats” in these gift certificates, making 
them a sort of extra-legal currency, backed 
by no security and fraught with such dan- 
ger that the Imperial Government has be- 
come alarmed, launched an investigation. 
Small shopkeepers, their business ruined, 
charge that in fact more than 200,000,000 
yen floats in gift certificates, the ignorant 
public receiving no interest, while the big 
stores invest and fatten on the money. 

Many a U. S. citizen who thinks that 
the U. S. Delegation at the London Con- 
ference is the only one sincerely working 
for disarmament, should read Mainichi’s 
deeply fervent article captioned thus: 

JAPAN THE REAL CHAMPION OF 

DISARMAMENT! 
Empire Maintains Her Traditional 
Bee-Line Policy Of Small Sea 
Forces! 
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A cool $5,000.00 


and a cool shave to you 


Easy, fascinating contest! Open to every- 


body! 328 chances for You to 





“The jar will win,” 

says T.L.L. Ryan, 

Advertising Advisor 
to the Company 





“Preferences don't 
change overnight. A 
million shaving men 
have found the blue 
Ingram jar has its good 
points which no tube 
can duplicate. The new 
tube is all right—but it 
won’t outsell the jar 
that made Ingram’s 
famous for cool, sting- 


less shaves!” 


ae CL ke 


FEW weeks ago Ingram’s announced 

a $5,000.00 prize contest that calls 

for no red tape—simply for your business 
opinion! Here’s the proposition: 

Shortly before January ist Ingram’s 
went on sale in a tube as well as a jar. 
The price is exactly the same as for the 
famous Ingram jar. And the cream it 
contains is the same—with the same cool 
comfort in shaving. 

Predict how the sales of the tube will 
compare with those of the jar, during 
1930—and win your share of $5,000.00 
in cash prizes. 

Here are Ingram’s sales for the last 
four years: 


SESS cee re 751,392 Jars 


MT ahs neaievinw see tne 1,148,628 Jars 
SL Pre e~wsa sues 1,560,828 Jars 
PGS s «bor eae ne Saas 1,992,998 Jars 


Remember, it’s the jar that made this 
remarkable sales record! It has its advan- 
tages—don’t underestimate them. Most 
Ingram users prefer the jar! But many 
men, we know, prefer a tube. 

So we brought the tube out, in 
addition to the jar, to appeal to 
all men who shave. 

Consider the relative advan- 
tages of the tube and jar. Then 
write, in 75 words or less, how 
you think the new tube will “go % 
over” —how it will sell in com- 





parison with the famous old jar and what 
effect it will have upon the established 
sales of the jar. Predict, if you like, just 
how many tubes will be sold. Neatness, 
brevity and logic of reasoning, not your 
prediction, will be the factors that count 
in awarding the prizes. 

To the 328 contestants who submit 
the best opinions, we'll give $5,000.00 
in cash prizes as follows: 


First prize . $1,000.00 
Second prize . $500.00 
Third prize $250.00 


. each $10.00 

Have you ever tried Ingram’s? It was 
the first of all cool shaving creams. Be- 
cause of three special cooling and sooth- 
ing ingredients, Ingram’s tightens and 
tones the skin while you shave. You can 
get either the tube or the jar from your 
druggist. Or we'll send you a week’s 
supply of cool Ingram shaves free on re- 
ceipt of the coupon. But, whether you use 
Ingram’s or not, enter the contest today! 


«INGRAM’S 


Next 325 prizes 


Shaving Cream Pi 





Win! 





“Back the tube,” 
says H. P. Bristol, 


President 
of the Company 





"Most shaving men like 
a tube. The fact that 
Ingram’s came only in 
a jar kept a lot of men 
from using this cooler, 
smoother shaving 
cream. Now that the 
tube is here, too, 
Ingram’s sales will 
reach new levels. And 
the new tube will out- 
sell the jar!” 


Vann © Bice 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. Contest closes at midnight, December 31st, 1930. 
Entries postmarked later will not be considered. To 
insure absolute fairness we have engaged Liberty 
Magazine to act as the judges. Their decisions will 
be final. Names of winners will be published as 
early as possible in 1931. 


2. Contest is free and open to any person except 
employees of Bristol-Myers Co. (the makers of 
Ingram’s) and Liberty Magazine, and their relatives. 
You need not buy nor subscribe to this or any other 
magazine, nor buy or use Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 
to compete. 


3. You may submit as many opinions as you wish 
during the period of the contest. Submit each opin- 
ion onaseparate single sheet of paper, legibly written 
or typed on one side only, your name and address 
at top. 


4. If two or more contestants submit opinions of 
equal merit, the full amount of the prize will be 
awarded to each. 


5. Address Contest entries to Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream, Box 586, General Post Office, New York, 
N. Y. Contestants agree that entries become the 
property of Bristol-Myers Co. and may be used by 
them, in whole or in part, for advertising or other 
purposes. Entries cannot be returned, nor can 
Bristol-Myers Co. or the judges engage in corre- 
spondence about the contest. 


4 4 
INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 
Box 586, General Post Office 


New York, N. Y. 
I'dlike to try seven cool Ingram shaves 


Name. —_ * — 
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(Coupon has nothing to do with con- 
test. Use only if you want free sample.) 
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ROOM AND BATH 
ROUND THE WORLD 


$1370. 


Home Town 
to 
Home Town 


A palatial Liner be- 
comes your home for 
20,236 miles. 

You have a large 
outside room with 
twin beds, and your 
private bath. Deli- 
cious meals, interest- 
ing friends. Your living room win- 
dow will look out upon the great 
ports of the world, which you w ill visit 
... Yokohama...Kobe... Shanghai 
...Hong Kong... Manila... Singa- 
pore, etc. 

You are free to stop over where 
you like, as long as you like. Your 
ticket is good for two years—though 

ou may make the trip in 85 days. 
Visit any land that interests you, con- 
tinue your journey on another Presi- 
dent Liner as you would on another 
train. No other plan of world travel 
offers you such freedom, such com- 
fort, such consideration for your per- 
sonal wishes. 

Your ship is luxurious—spacious 
decks, outdoor swimming pool, a cui- 
sine famous among world travelers. 








INFORMATION 
SAILINGS 


Every week a palatial President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles andSan 
Francisco—via the Sunshine Belt— 
for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila 
and thence every two weeks to Ma- 
laya—Java nearby— Ceylon, (India 
by Pullman overnight), Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York. 

Fortnightly sailings from Seattle, 
and Victoria, B.C., for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston, 
New York via Havana, Panama to 
California and Round the World. 

($1370 fare provides First Class ac- 
commodation in twin bed stateroom, 
private bath and meals, also rail fare 
from any direct line point in the 
U.S. to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle or Victoria, B.C.,and back to 
starting point from New York.) 

Write for a charming color booklet 
on Round the World travel. Address 
Dept. 10-K nearest office. 


COMPLETI INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 











EDUCATION 


Death of a Patriarch 


Every good college has its Grand Old 
Man, its patriarch. So necessary is he as 
an object of veneration, as an oracle, as 
a figure about whom to swap reunion 
anecdotes, that if a college did not have 
a patriarch it would soon invent one. Last 
week, having reached the half-way mark 
on a world cruise, Yale’s Grand Old Man 
—President Emeritus Arthur Twining 
Hadley—died in Kobe, Japan. With 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew two years in his 
grave, with William Howard Taft dead two 
days later, the end of President Emeritus 
Hadley left Yale for the present without a 
Grand Old Man. 

Unique was Patriarch Hadley’s place in 
his college. Son of a Yale professor, he 
was graduated with the class of 1876. 
Even as an undergraduate the omnivorous 
character of his brain, later to become a 
legend, commanded amused respect. Up- 
perclassmen liked to perch his little body 
on a soap box and make him deliver pon- 
derous schoolboy philippics. Along with 
his A.B. degree (with highest honors), he 
won prizes for proficiency in the classics, 
astronomy, English composition. Socially 
also he reaped Yale’s richest rewards. 

After studying in Germany, he returned 
in 1879 to join the Yale faculty as a 
tutor. Twenty years later he became 
Yale’s 13th President, stipulating that he 
must be retired when 65. Under his regime 
the institution took an unprecedented 
scholastic polish. Its endowment was 
doubled. To wife he took, in 1891, Helen 
Harrison Morris of New Haven, whose 
father had been a Connecticut governor. 
Both his sons, Hamilton and Morris, were 
raised good Yalemen. Fulfilling his inaugu- 
ral request, he was made President Emeri- 
tus in 1921. 

The name of many a patriarch is sacred 
within the walls of his college but com- 
paratively unknown outside. Not so with 
Patriarch Hadley. His fame as an econo- 
mist outshone even his pedagogical career. 
“Hadley on Transportation,” written 45 
years ago, is still the Good Book to rail- 
roaders. Dr. Hadley, who wrote it while 
he was a college lecturer on railroad ad- 
ministration, assembled his material by 
logical digestion of previous works, not on 
the right-of-way. His good friend William 
Howard Taft, graduated two years after 
him, appointed him chairman of a commis- 
sion to investigate the condition of U. S. 
rail transportation in 1911. The Hadley 
Commission’s report resulted in the rail- 
way valuation act of 1913. Two railroads, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 





| and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, made 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


AND 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES | 
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him a director. 


Proud of his intellect, Yale has built up 
a fund of tradition about Patriarch Hadley. 
One campus tale has it that he taught his 
son Morris calculus one afternoon while 
out walking, illustrating his discourse by 
scratching geometrical figures on the hard 
ground with twigs. 

His talent for speechifying has also bred 
many a college legend. At a banquet ten- 
dered to the Swedish Ambassador and 
attended by the late William Jennings 
Bryan, the diplomat read an address in 
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BUSINESS MEN 
ARE GROWING WINGS —THEY FLY! 
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OUR times Wright’s big tri- 
motor soared over New York, 
each time laden with Presi- 
dents, Treasurers, and Sales 





Managers of great American 
companies. Less than a quarter of them had 
ever flown before. But all were eager to learn 
for themselves how planes are used in business. 


Now, they know the comfort of flying. 
They know its ease, they could not help being 
impressed with its speed and its dispatch. In 
short, they know the part in business trans- 
portation that the airplane is taking in the 
life of 1930. 


Never mind how many planes were ordered, 
never mind how many Wright motors were 
sold, the important part was, and is, that fifty 
more big men were brought to flying. 


As soon as the business side of aviation is 
proven practically to forward looking men... 
as soon as aviation’s great advantages are ex- 
perienced in the person, even pre-conceived 
ideas. of its commercial value are raised. 


Start today to think of yourself and company 
in your new element—the air! Study its time- 
and money-saving advantages. Fly with a safe 
plane and a dependable pilot. Write to us and 
we will tell you where and how you can begin 
your education that will make the air your 
helper and your servant. 
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WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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GASTROGEN 
Stops 


Indigestion 








ON’T let heartburn, acidity or indigestion | 


give you another moment's misery! It’s 

as unnecessary as it is unpleasant. For two or 
three Gastrogen Tablets end after-eating dis- 
comfort in five minutes, and without a trace of 
the bad after-effects of soda bicarbonate. 

Unlike “bicarb”, Gastrogen contains only 
insoluble antacids. It can’t alkalize the stomach, 
hence it doesn’t retard normal digestion. And 
it does bring relief from the embarrassing gas 
and hiccups that soda-users know so well. 

Gastrogen is harmless, spicy, aromatic, de- 
lightful to the taste. It comes in tins of 15 
tablets for 20¢ or bottles of 60 tablets for 60¢. 
At your druggist’s. 


* Prove it yourself — make 
this simple test 


wo tumblers. 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each o 
(The vinegar corresponds to the acid in your 
stomach.) 2. Into one tumbler drop 3 or 4 Gastrogen 
Tablets. 3. Into the other drop a teaspoonful of 
soda bicarbonate. 











Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 


| 


little gas is released with Gastrogen— actually | 


less than half as much—while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda disturbs 
and bloats the stomach—and why Gastrogen 
brings relief quietly, comfortably and without 
retarding normal digestion. 

y y 7 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-30 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 


Latin. With his habitual rising and fall- 
ing inflection accompanied by a pumping 
motion of the hands, Patriarch Hadley 
responded in the same tongue extempo- 
raneously. Yalemen say that Bryan leaned 
over to Patriarch Hadley, complimented 
him on his excellent Swedish. 

Unlike that Grand Old Man of Harvard, 
the late President Emeritus Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, Dr. Hadley was not an educator 
save by his example as an educated man. 
He, for instance, would never have sug- 
gested that the nucleus of wisdom could 
be placed on a 60-in. bookshelf. Nor is it 
likely that President Emeritus Eliot, lib- 
eral thougn he was, would have ever taken 
his politics so liberally as to endorse Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith, as did practical 
Patriarch Hadley in 1928. 

Other Patriarchs. To be a patriarch, 
one need not retire into prophetical ob- 
scurity. Jacob Gould Schurman is the 
patron saint of Cornell. President from 
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International 
STANFORD’S JORDAN 
Peace, fish, simplified spelling 


1892 to 1920, his influence on Cornell was 
sometimes exerted from afar; he was away 
from the university for some three years 
filling diplomatic posts. His influence has 
continued since he left the presidency for 
good and during his terms as Minister to 
China (1921-25) and Ambassador to Ger- 
many (1925-29). 

The year before President Schurman be- 
gan directing the affairs of Cornell, another 
teacher who now is a Grand Old Man— 
David Starr Jordan—became president of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University (‘Cornell 
of the West’). Cornell-bred, a onetime 
member of its faculty, Stanford’s Jordan 
varied his executive duties with an inter- 
est in simplified spelling, Peace, and fish. 
His naturalistic labors brought him the 
appointment (1908-10) of international 
fisheries commissioner for the U. S. and 
Canada. In 1916 Stanford made him 
President Emeritus. 

Brown’s patriarch was not spared long 
to her. Portly, genial President Emeritus 
William Herbert Perry Faunce, who 
shaped Brown destinies for 30 years, died 
less than five months after he had retired 
from the Presidency (Time, Feb. 10). 





Revered at Western Reserve (Cleve- 
land) is the name of Charles Franklin 
Thwing, who became President nine years 
before Dr. Hadley headed Yale’s executive 
and who retired, Emeritus, the same year 
(1921). He is now national President of 
Phi Beta Kappa, a Congregational minis- 
ter, an elector of New York University’s 
Hall of Fame, an experienced promoter of 
“floating” universities. 

Princeton’s active Grand Old Man is 
Professor Emeritus Henry Van Dyke, 
author, poet, preacher, onetime (1913-17) 
U. S. Minister to the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. He it is who is brought out 
to show to visiting notables. But Prince- 
ton sentiment also embraces the aged 
Francis Landey Patton, President from 
1888 to 1902. Upon his resignation, he 
took up the Presidency of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1913 he went into 
retirement in Bermuda where he was born 
87 years ago and whither he returned still 
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Wide World 
PRINCETON’S PATTON 
Pilgrims seek him in Bermuda. 


a British subject. Holidaying Princetoni- 
ans go to see him, shake his thin hand. 
They must stand very close because Patri- 
arch Patton is going blind. 
a 

Playground 

Small boys, being compounded of snaps, 
snails and puppydogs’ tails, do not worry 
their mothers when they get banged up 
playing at school. But last week it was 
a mad-babbling crowd of mothers that 
pushed and scrambled to get into the play- 
yard of Holy Cross Parochial School in 
Brooklyn. Above the clanging of ambu- 
lances, the exhortations of police reserves, 
panicky rumors flew. Not until the ambu- 
lances had all come and gone was the story 
truly known: a swarm of little girls, play- 
ing games at recess, had chosen the cover- 
ing of an ashpit for “base.” Under their 
jumpings up and down, the grating had 
sagged, torn open, tumbled about 20 little 
compounds of sugar & spice into a dusty 
depth. Falling chunks of concrete had 
injured 15, including legs broken and 
sprained. Remorseful, the nuns of Holy 
Cross looked to the pitfall of their play- 
ground. 
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, HIS interest or mine was, I 

suppose, at first purely pro- 
fessional. For everyone knows that 
maps are as important as time 
tables in the life of a railroad man. 


“But out of that utilitarian inter- 
est has grown an enthusiasm for 
maps that is far removed from the 
drum and whirr of big locomotives. 


“Now one of the greatest thrills 
I get is visiting on a map devoid 
of railroad markings those far-away 
corners of the world where I have 
no practical interest. Picturesque 
peoples, strange sounding names 
move across the page in exciting 
pageant, sweeping me along from 
place to place. 
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“If you have not been in the habit 
of reading maps for pleasure, I would 
recommend that you start now. 


“You'll be surprised to find how 
dramatic and stimulating they can 
be. And you’ll be indulging in a 
pastime that will prove personally 
very profitable.” 


44 4 


ACCURATE maps are a universal need. If 
you are a manufacturer, you need good 
maps to plan your sales campaigns. 
Rand M€Nally business map systems will 
keep you in touch with your market. 

If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need up-to-date, detailed maps to lay out 
your routes in advance. Rand M¢€Nally 
Indexed Pocket Maps show every place 
that has a name, with exact information 
to help you. 


| read them in 


my leisure hou rs. 
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HARLES H. MARKHAM ” 


Chairman of the Board, Illinois Central Railroad 






If you own or | 
drive an auto- \ 
mobile, youneed 
the universally 
popular Rand 
MENally Official 
Auto Road Maps 
to plan your 


tours. 
If you read 
books, news- 


papers, magazines, there is a reliable Rand 
M€Nally map to locate the places that 
you read about and to give you a better 
idea of this colorful world you live in. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the last detail required in the making 
of maps extends to all Rand MC€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Maps 


School Maps 

Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Railroad Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Write for latest descriptive material on any of the above items 


IRAND MSNALLY & Company 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. E-3 
ExuIBITs AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco 
National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St. 


Los Angeles 
125 EB. Sizth St. 
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RANCE isn’t just 
“another country”... France has something 
besides so many miles of hills and valleys 
and people . .. something put in at the begin- 
ning of time . .°. charming to all who 
know her eso Normandy of the apple blos- 
soms, with beautiful Deauville ... Dives- 
sur-Mer, the home of William the Conqueror 
. . . Brittany in picture-book clothes, Mont 
St. Michel, wonderful as the Pyramids. . . 
the chateau country and Chinon where 
Jeanne d’Are stood before her king... 
Biarritz and the whole Basque Coast enter- 
taining the smart world . .. the Pyrenees with 
Gavarnie and its glaciers... Roman France 
and the Palace of the Popes at Avignon... 
the Cannebierres and bouillabaise at Mar- 
seilles . . . the sunshine of Nice and the 
whole French Riviera... up the zigzag hills 
of Dauphine to Mont Blanc... Alsace and 
Lorraine where flower markets blaze with 
color in Strasbourg’s narrow streets ... 
the war country, Rheims and the most mag- 
nificent cathedral of the middle ages . . . Paris, 
and trace Napoleon to Fontainebleau and 
follow Josephine to Malmaison... Le Tou- 
quet and golf with the fashionable English. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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Consecrated Finance 


Philanthropy, no longer merely an ex- 
pansion of good Samaritanism, now re- 
sembles an exact science. The famed Car- 
negie and Rockefeller Foundations apply 
the precision of the laboratory to the study 
of human welfare and what money can do 
to promote it. 

Last week the general council of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. ap- 
proved plans for a Presbyterian Founda- 
tion, similar to the Rockefeller and Car- 
negie institutions, which will enable bene- 
ficent Presbyterians to entrust their 
money to a corps of philanthropic experts. 
If the plan is approved by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, meeting in Cin- 
cinnati in May, organization will follow. 

Tentative plans call for 100 members, 


| with a self-perpetuating executive commit- 


tee of 15—‘‘massing the best business tal- 


| ent of the church for the wisest possible 


handling of consecrated funds.” The Foun- 
dation will not interfere with the annual 
Presbyterian benevolence budget (about 
$12,000,000), but will seek contributions 
from people who would not ordinarily give 
to mission boards and other church depart- 
ments. Work anticipated: assistance to 
colleges, hospitals, seminaries, medical 


| missions; disaster relief. 


Originator and probably first president 
of the Presbyterian Foundation is George 
Draper Dayton, 73, Minneapolis merchant 
(his department store employs 2,000), 
president of Dayton Investment Co., a 
civic philanthropist long active in farm 
promotion, land reclamation. 
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San Francisco Skyscraper-Church 


When city land becomes too expensive 
to build churches upon, a solution is to 
combine churches and skyscrapers. The 
Chicago Temple (First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church plus offices, stores) and Man- 
hattan’s Broadway Temple (Methodist 
Episcopal Church plus apartment houses, 
hotel, stores) are examples. San Francis- 
cans now have a brand new 3o0-story py- 
ramidal skyscraper-church-hotel to admire 
the William Taylor Hotel and Temple 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on the busy 
corner of McAllister and Leavenworth 
Streets. 

A greystone tower with a suggestion of 
Gothic ornament, it is named for Forty- 
Niner William (“California”) Taylor who 
chose the longest way to the gold fields— 
around the Horn. In 1849 that route was 
safely traversed by 108 vessels. Most of 
the passengers sought gold. Few of them 
became either rich or famous, many re- 
turned East. William Taylor took a cargo 
of cut timber with him to build a church. 
An overpowering man with a stentorian 
voice, he wore a big, warm beard instead 
of a shirt. He had been Methodist Bishop 
of Africa. When he arrived in San Fran- 
cisco he put his Bible on an overturned 
whiskey barrel in the middle of Ports- 
mouth Square, bellowed and sang until 
the saloons emptied to hear him. For 
diversion he swam regularly across San 
Francisco Bay, a procedure still regarded 
as something of an athletic feat. He 





founded the College of the Pacific (Meth- 
odist Episcopal college in Stockton, en- 
rollment about 970), wrote more than 20 
books, thundered his old-time religion at 
Gold Coast sots and socialites. 

The building which bears his name cost 
$2,800,000, contains 500 guest rooms and 
32 tower apartments, a famed French chef, 
a glossy array of electric stoves, refriger- 
ators, semi-modernistic furniture. It is 





‘THE LATE WILLIAM (“CALIFORNIA”) 
TAYLOR 


... wore a beard for a shirt. 


flood-lighted at night, has a tapestried 
lobby. Its seven elevators can reach the 
roof in 30 seconds. 

The church proper, in the Gothic style, 
will seat 1,500, with a chapel seating 125 
more. Two assembly halls may be com- 
bined to hold an audience of 1,100 for 
athletics or theatricals. Four Methodist 
churches combined to form the new con- 
gregation. The pastor is Dr. Walter John 
Sherman, who devoted ten years to the 
scheme. Laymen prominently involved: 
Fred D. Parr, president of Parr Terminal 
Co.; John H. McCallum, lumberman, 
president of the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 


— 


“Padre of the Rains” 


The priests at California’s Santa Clara 
Mission took care to be quiet last week 
as they strolled their ancient corridors. 
Talking amid the palm and olive trees in 
the garden, their voices were guarded and 
low. For in one of the mission chambers 
a venerable, white-haired invalid, with 
wrinkled, bespectacled eyes and a broad, 
benignant face, lay on what seemed likely 
to be his death bed. He was Father Jerome 
Sixtus Ricard, “The Padre of the Rains,” 
and it seemed that his 80 years could not 
much longer resist the attacks of an ailing 
heart. 

Dear is the name of Jerome Sixtus 
Ricard to California Catholics, especially 
dear to his students in astronomy and 
meteorology in the University of Santa 
Clara. Famed. is his name among U. S. 
astronomers. For he whom they were 
once inclined to describe as as a “mad 
priest” is now ranked with astronomy’s 
important names. 
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“He OAKLAND EIGHT 


DUCT OF GENERAL MOT 





The Custom Sedan * Body be Fisher 


Dominate Road and 
Boulevard zn this Ezght Of the thousands of cars you will 


. meet on the highways this summer, 
of Superior Performance few will be able to travel at the 
sustained high speeds of which 
the New Oakland Eight is 
capable. When you come to a hill that looks hard to conquer, you will be astonished at how easily 
and quickly you can clear the top in this powerful eight. On the boulevard, few cars will be able to 
match its unusually rapid pick-up. | There is keen satisfaction in making yourself master of this 
superior performance—performance made possible by a ratio of one horsepower to every 37 pounds 
of car weight. For its size and weight, the New Oakland Eight is the-most powerful car produced, 
only racing cars excepted. Vv At high speeds it hugs the road and handles easily because its center of 
gravity is unusually low. Abundant power flows smoothly from its 85-horsepower engine. Complete 
down-draft carburetion and manifolding—a short, extremely rigid crankshaft—and new type duo- 
plane cylinder heads have greatly intensified its inherent eight-cylinder smoothness. Ny Moreover, 
the readily accessible valves and other parts help to keep maintenance costs 


at a minimum. And in gasoline mileage, its economy equals that of many $ 1 Q 4. 5 


sixes of similar size. NY Why not drive this exceptional eight and see for prc 


pes. Prices 


R : : _o oes a 

yourself how it enables you to dominate road and boulevard with superior fb Ponting Mich piss 
. . elivery charges. C 

performance? Ask your Oakland-Pontiac dealer for a demonstration. Motor Car Company 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Oakland Eight. 
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BUY 


when you're 
convinced 


We claim that, if you will 
accept our 7-day shaving test, 
our chances are 86 in 100 it will 
win you. Will you take us upP 


ALMOLIVE Shaving Cream, in a 

few short years, has become the fast- 
est selling in the world. Millions of men 
who have sent for our free test have been 
won by it. 86% of those who try it never 
return to old methods. 

Our problem is to convince you of the 
importance of making this test. 

Our laboratories, for 68 years creating 
world leaders in the soap field, felt that 
olive oil in a shaving cream would do 
much, by its cosmetic emollience, to re- 
lieve the irritation and chafing of daily 
shaving. 

Time and again they tried to make a 
shaving cream worthy of the name Palm- 
olive. 129 formulas were rejected before 
success came. Then we 
offered men for a convinc- “4 
ing test, a product which 
embodied 5 important 
improvements. 






1. Multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. 


2. Softens the beard in 
one minute. 


3. Maintains its creamy 
fullness for 10 minutes. 


4. Strong bubbles hold 
the hairs erect. 

5. Fine after-effects due 

to olive oil content. 

5190 


'7 SHAVES FREE! 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Palmolive, Dept. M-878, P. O. Box 375, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York City. 

















He was born at Plaisians, Drome, 
France, where he spent his boyhood until 
he was ten. Then he traveled in Europe 
and Africa with his parents, studied at 
Turin, Italy, entered his novitiate at 
Monaco, France, where he became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. In 1878 he 
entered Woodstock College, Maryland, 
and shortly thereafter was called to teach 
at what was then Santa Clara College. 
Almost immediately he began to study the 
heavens; those aspects of the universe 
which many dismiss as “physical” he 
easily conceived to be other forms of 
“spiritual” evidence. 

At first, in a tiny shack among the 
olives, he worked with a four-inch tele- 
scope which had belonged to the College 
since 1860. In 1895 they bought, him a 
second-hand eight-inch telescope and, be- 
cause there was not enough money for a 
scientific mounting, Father Ricard called 
upon his students to help him improvise 
a mount. Day by day for years the tall 
figure in the black gown scanned the sky. 
Chiefly he trained his poor instrument on 
the sun. 

In 1907, more than a quarter-century 
after he had begun, he elucidated a sun- 
spot theory, modestly crediting its dis- 
covery to the 17th Century heretic Galileo 
Galilei. Sun-spots, Father Ricard declared, 
exert a definite influence on weather con- 
ditions, cause tidal waves, earthquakes, 
tornadoes, affect even the moods of ani- 
mals. After observing sun-spots, he fore- 
cast California’s weather for long advance 
periods.* 

World-wide astronomers scoffed. But 
Father Ricard had compared 4,000 
weather maps with 3,000 sun-spot observa- 
tions, was not to be abashed. Blandly he 
replied to those who called him an ecclesi- 
astical eccentric, by calling such an emi- 
nent astronomer as Herbert Hall Turner 
of Oxford a “wild theorist.” In 1914 he 
was engaged in patient controversy with 
Astronomer Albert Porta of Turin, As- 
tronomer Edward Lucien Larkin of Lowe’s 
Observatory, Astronomer William Wallace 
Campbell of the Lick Observatory (now 
president of the University of California). 

Father Ricard’s head whitened as his 
years grew many. In 1921 those who had 
faith in him helped him celebrate the 
golden jubilee of his entry into the priest- 
hood. Fourteen California missions tolled 
their bells in his honor. The California 
Knights of Columbus raised $500,000 to 
build him a new observatory. 

In 1925 Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, 
head of the astrophysical observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution, announced 
that exhaustive tests of the Ricard theory 

*Father Ricard’s theory in operation: When a 
spot reaches a point three days from the sun’s 
western rim, a storm appears on the Pacific 
Coast. Rain or snow are probable; some dis- 
turbance is inevitable. Spots travel around the 
sun in 27 days. The critical periods are three 
days before they reach the central meridian in 
back of the sun, three days before they reach 
the eastern rim, three days before they reach 
the central meridian in front. With winds travel- 
ing from west to east, due to the earth’s rotation, 
Pacific Coast storms cross the U. S. in from five 
to seven days, reach Europe in three days more. 
Though often broken by local conditions, they 
invariably make the crossing. Sun spots affect 
the earth’s climate most when directly opposite 
the earth on the sun’s central meridian. Spots 
on the sun’s northern hemisphere cause storms, 
areas of low barometer; those on the southern 
hemisphere cause areas of high barometer, fine 
weather. 


had proved it correct. The late Willis 
Luther Moore, onetime chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, declared the sun-spot 
theory entirely tenable. Reporters rushed 
to Santa Clara Mission. They found “The 
Padre of the Rains” smoking his briar 
pipe in the garden. “I am very happy,” 
he said. “I shall welcome their aid in 
clearing up points by no means entirely 
solved. The work has just begun.” There- 
after he was elected to august astronomical 
societies in the U. S., Belgium, Mexico, 
France. He publishes a monthly long 
range U. S. weather forecast. 

Last January a long California drought 
was broken by heavy rains after the Ric- 
ard observatory had promised a rainless 
month. Greatly perturbed, Father Ricard 
held his assistants responsible. Friends 
could understand the anxiety of a sick, 
elderly man to vindicate the system which 
had been his life-labor, even though it 
meant exposing the faults of others. 

Ever an enemy of bigotry, a champion 
of personal liberty, Father Ricard re- 
marked of Prohibition: “If man has no 
natural rights, there is no natural duty and 
no natural law. In the absence of natural 
law there is no law whatever. All is brute 
force. Thus, by denying the rights of man, 
prohibition is Bolshevism, both in theory 
and in practice.” A poet and a philosophic 
essayist, he often said: “There is happiness 
in the stars. You grow nearer the heavens 
when you study them. You become one 
of them. The earth seems farther away. 
Life becomes peaceful.” 





- MILESTONES» 





Born. To Princess Yolanda, Countess 
di Bergolo, eldest daughter of King Vit- 
torio Emanuele of Italy; and Count 
Calvi di Bergolo; a third daughter; at 
Turin. 
> 

Engagement Broken. Princess Ileana 
of Rumania to Count Alexander von Hoch- 
berg of Pless; by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. Official reason: none given (see p. 
26). 








——— 


Birthday. Oliver Wendell Holmes, as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S.; at Washington. Age: 8g. Date: 
March 8. 





—_—_® 


YY 





Birthday. Benjamin Altheimer, chari- 
tarian, German-born originator of Flag 
Day (June 14); at Manhattan. Age: 80. 
Date: March 6. Of a St. Louis Christian 
preacher who was annoyed that a foreign- 
born Jew had first thought of so honoring 
the U. S. flag, he said: “I told that 
preacher that it wasn’t the first time a 
Jew had given a Christian an idea or some- 
thing to think about.” 
hea 


Died. Bartley Madden, 40, New York 
heavyweight boxer; after falling off the 
steps of the Treasury Building at Wash- 
ington during a sight-seeing tour. Onetime 
champion of his native Ireland, he was 
famed in the U. S. as a tough, courageous 
“trial horse” for title-seekers. In 22 years 
he fought 94 bouts: won 52 (29 knock- 
outs), lost 14 (one knockout—by Gene 
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Improve Your Game! 





17th tee of the Cypress Point Golf Club 


Monterey Peninsula, California 


oes Whe American Golfer will hetp you 


Every issue is full of helpful information by leading professionals and champions. . . 


“how to” pictures of experts in action. Subscribe now, and you receive, with our com- 


A2 instructive lessons 
én one free booklet! 


Twelve illustrated golf lessons by the 
world’s most famous experts help 
you to improve your play... mailed 
without charge as part of your sub- 
scription to The American Golfer. 





JOCK HUTCHISON 

explains his method of getting distance on the long drive. 
BOBBY CRUICKSHANK 

tells you how to handle the long irons to the best advantage. 
CHICK EVANS 

explains how you can easily be proficient in mashie play. 
JACK WHITE a P 

points out for you the most important essentials of putting. 
ABE MITCHELL 

shows the basis of play in recovery from bunkers and rough. 
WILLIE MACFARLANE 

tells you kow to play the short approach shots successfully. 
JOHNNY FARRELL 

demonstrates the correct method of starting the backswing. 
JIM BARNES 

gives his five most important tips underlying all golf strokes. 
ABE MITCHELL 

suggests his cures for golfers’ most common fault—the slice. 
UDDIE LOOS 

gives a lesson on how to concentrate when playing a shot. 
ERNEST JONES 

clearly explains what is meant by “hit with the clubhead”. 
JIM BARNES 

shows how to pivot properly, the important body turn. 


Special Offer! 


By acting immediately, you can get two years of The Ameri- 
can Golfer (regular yearly price $3, two years for $6) for 
only $5... a saving to you of $1... plus a free copy of 
Twelve Golf Lessons. Fill in the coupon below . . . tear it 
out and mail it with a five-dollar bill . . . déoday! And you'll 
beat your last year’s game on the course this spring! 


1 Year of The American Golfer $3 
2 years $5 (regularly $6) you save $1 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





pliments, the twelve golf lessons in the booklet described below. 


ou will enjoy The American Golfer... and profit by 
Vis lis editors ...Grantland Rice, “Bobby” Jones, 
Glenna Collett and Innis Brown ... write for every issue 
... reporting tournaments ... telling how they play diffi- 
cult shots, and illustrating their own play with exclusive, 
personal pictures. Such “how-to” articles with “how-to” 
illustrations will improve your own game. 


Innis Brown discusses the fine points of golf rules ... 
new rulings ... answers individual questions in detail. 
Famous professionals and instructors tell you how to 
overcome the physical and mental handicaps ofthe game 
... detailed lessons by Alex Morrison, Ernest Jones and 
others ... slow-motion pictures of champions in action, 
splendid object lessons for you! O. B. Keeler and Bernard 
Darwin, special correspondents, report important tourna- 


ments and golf news here and abroad. 


Articles on contract bridge by E. V. Shepard... what the 
well-dressed golfer is wearing ... new golf accessories... 
in every issue. Sign and mail us the coupon today. The 


full set of illustrated lessons will be sent immediately. 
Sign and mail this coupon today! 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
Graybar Building, New York City. 

(] I enclose $3 for ONE YEAR of The American Golfer. 

] I enclose $5 for rwo years of The American Golfer. 
Please send me the Twelve Golf Lessons at once. 


Name_ 





Address. 


_ State__ 


: ne 


Time 3-17-30 
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When your next lot of letterheads is ordered, will your decision be a simple 
one? Or will the usual problem of quality versus price confront you? 


Consult your printer! He knows paper values. 








But first send for the Hollingsworth & Whitney book on “Bond Paper Values—and How to 
Judge Them.” It will give you a practical knowledge of bond paper and its uses. It will enable 
you to compare your present paper with Hollingsworth Basic Bond. 


Then,ask your printer for a comparison of letterhead costs—after youarecertain that Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond is as good—or better—than your present bond paper or any other you like. 





This value-ful, clean, crisp sheet—made by one of New England's greatest paper mills—can 
offer no more convincing evidence of its “right-ness” than this practical test. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


AS DEPENDABLE AS THE HOUSE BEHIND IT 

for Hollingsworth & Whitney papers. 
The practical qualities of Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond are equal to its 
appearance and “‘feel.’”’ It lies flat, 
folds well—prints, embosses, rules, 
engraves and lithographs with equal 
facility. 


LLINGSWO 
TBASIC BON 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 
Gives usable information about bond paper—points the way 
to better letterheads and business forms—includes letter- 
head suggestions and samples of Hollingsworth Basic Bond, 


Hollingsworth Basic Bond continues 
the tradition of the more-than-a-cen- 
tury record of the firm which makes 
it. Expert craftsmanship—rigid uni- 
formity of product—honest values— 
have created an enviable reputation 



















MORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
LSTREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Address _ 
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Tunney), drew four; no decisions: 24. 


“ 


Said Champion Tunney, . one of the 


two gamest.’* 
wal chic 

Died. James P. Glynn, 63, of Winsted, 
Conn., member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives; of heart disease, aboard 
a train, returning to Washington from the 
funeral of late Representative James 
Anthony Hughes of West Virginia. 


o 








Died. Edward Terry Sanford, 64, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
U. S.; at Washington; of uremic poison- 
ing (see p. 17). 


— ne 


Died. Adele Strauss, 70, relict of famed 
Viennese composer Johann Strauss (‘Blue 
Danube” waltz, Die Fledermaus oper- 
etta); at Vienna; of pneumonia. 





— 


Died. Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, 70, 
theatre owner, manager, producer; at 
Manhattan; after a long illness. Beginning 
as an opera-glass boy in Cleveland, he 
became a protégé of the late great Mark 
Hanna. In partnership with Marc Klaw 
he organized chaotic theater bookings with 
a clearing house system, established a syn- 
dicate of nearly 700 theatres. Immedi- 
ately after his death a dispute arose over 
his $75,000,000 estate between onetime 
New York Supreme Court Justice Mitchell 
Louis Erlanger, his brother, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Fiscal Erlanger. Mrs. Erlanger 
claimed to be the common law widow. 
hired shrewd Lawyer Max D. Steuer to 
prove it. Protested Judge Erlanger: 
“There is no Mrs. Erlanger. There is no 
widow.” 





oes 
Died. Stephen Phelps, D. D., LL. D., 

gi, onetime (1881-87) President of Coe 

College; at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





Died. William Howard Taft, 72, 27th 
President of the U. S., roth Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the U. S.; at 
Washington; of arteriosclerosis, myocar- 
ditis, cystitis (see p. 13). 

Died. Arthur Twining Hadley, 73, 
President Emeritus of Yale University; at 
Kobe, Japan; of pneumonia (see p. 28). 


o— 


Died. Herbert John, first Viscount 
Gladstone, 75, youngest son of the late, 
great William Ewart Gladstone; at his 
home in Hertfordshire; of bronchitis. In 
Parliament 30 years, he was the first 
Governor-General and High Commissioner 
of South Africa (1910-14). He won fame 
abroad in 1926 when he called a writer, 
who had spoken lightly of his famed 
father, “a liar, a coward, a fool and a foul 
fellow.” He successfully defended himself 
in the resulting libel suit. 





Died. Alfred von Tirpitz, 80, onetime 
Lord High Admiral of the German Impe- 
rial Fleet; at Munich; of bronchitis (see 
p. 24). 


Died. Christine Ladd-Franklin, 82, 
famed educator, scientist, feminist; at 
Manhattan: after a brief illness. 


*The other, Harry Greb, “The Pittsburgh 
Windmill.” 
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An 


I ngineerin«g 


Service 


to Protect 


a Spust oy, 


Jlame - a season’ profits endangered / 


The work of months— packed... 
ready to ship to wailing custom- 
ers. Suddenly, fire took a hand... 


threatened ... almost succeeded... 
and was checked by prompt action. 
The right extinguishing device, 
correctly located for quick action, 
turned what might have been a dis- 
aster into an incident. 


vv Vv 


Against such attacks, LaFrance 
and Foamite Service, symbolized 
by the Crusader, is guarding tens 


of thousands of industrial plants 
and public buildings. 


This service takes the guess out 


of protection. It is based on facts. 

It starts with a detailed survey of 
the fire hazards of your property by 
trained fire protection engineers. 
On this study are based concrete 
recommendations for safeguarding 
against each hazard—unbiased, for 
this company makes every recog- 
nized type and size of fire extin- 
guishing device. 

This complete service to safe- 


LA FRANCE “> FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 


guard business and profits should 
interest every executive charged 
with their management. Regardless 
of the size of your property, it is 
available to you. Your request for 
a representative implies no obliga- 
tion. . .. American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation. Address our 


Dept. Q3, Elmira, N. Y. Offices in 
all Principal Cities. 


“Correct Protection Against 

Fire” is a booklet describing 

our service and protection. 

A free copy will be sent you 
on request. 
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Again, Curtis-Martin 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis’s 
jewels have been his sons-in-law. With the 
late Edward William Bok he built his 
great magazine publishing business (Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
et al.). And for the last 17 years his 
dapper, alert step-son-in-law, John Charles 




















Wide World 
PUBLISHER CurTIS & STEPSON-IN-LAW 
MARTIN 


Spectacular prudence is exercised. 


Martin, has busied himself in the other 
Curtis publishing enterprise, that of gain- 
ing control of the Philadelphia newspaper 
field. Announced, last week, was the 
seventh addition to Curtis-Martin News- 
papers Inc.—The Philadelphia /nquirer. 

Unlike Brother-in-Law Bok, with whom 
he was not particularly intimate, Pub- 
lisher Martin was not brought up in the 
publishing business. He married into it. 
In 1909 he took to wife Alice W. Pillsbury 
of Milwaukee, daughter of Publisher Cur- 
tis’s second cousin. A year later, Publisher 
Curtis made that second cousin his second 
wife. Two years after, John Charles Mar- 
tin left the machinery business to run Mr. 
Curtis’s first newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Since then, with little direction from 
above, he has played a sharp game in 
Philadelphia journalism. Soon after the 
purchase of the Ledger (1913), the Eve- 
ning Ledger was founded. Then the Eve- 
ning Telegraph was merged with the 
Evening Ledger. ‘Then the Ledger ab- 
sorbed the North American and the Press. 
In 1925 Publisher Martin broke into the 
tabloid field by founding the Sun to com- 
pete with the News (MacFadden-oper- 
ated), which had sprung up that year. The 
Sun failed two years ago. The only Curtis- 
Martin paper outside the home town is the 
New York Evening Post (bought in 1924), 
to which Publisher Martin devotes Tues- 
days. 

Last week’s buy, the 1oo-year-old Jn- 
quirer, has been in the hands of the Elver- 
son family since 1890. James Elverson, 
Civil War telegrapher to Secretary of State 


Seward, made the /nquirer the organ of 
Pennsylvania Republicanism. So firm was 
his conviction that employment advertise- 
ments increased circulation, that Philadel- 
phians used to say “if you see a man carry- 
ing the /nquirer, he’s out of work.” 

After Elverson Sr.’s death, Col. James 
Elverson Jr. managed the paper. Last 
year Col. Elverson died, leaving the prop- 
erty, housed in a big new $10,000,000 
plant, to his sister, Mrs. Eleanor Elver- 
son Patenotre, relict of a onetime French 
Ambassador to the U. S., whose son Ray- 
mond is a member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Mrs. Patenotre’s desire to 
live near her son was given as a reason for 
her selling out, for a reputed $18,000,000, 
to Curtis-Martin. 

What Publisher Martin intends to do 
with the /uquirer is still a secret between 
him and his maker, Father-in-Law Curtis. 
Shrewdest journalistic surmise is that he 
bought it primarily to keep it out of rival 
hands. 

As a result of the purchase, the com- 
bined circulation of the Curtis-Martin 
newspapers in Philadelphia becomes over 
823,000, not quite equal to the total city 
distribution of the Bulletin, Record and 
News. Publisher Martin’s journals are 
read by the bulk of the “best people,” 
carry the best financial news, the most 
society pictures. 

The business of supplying daily read- 
ing matter to every other literate Phila- 
delphian is not Publisher Martin’s only 
chore. He is a trustee of Equitable Trust 
Co. (Manhattan), director in the Phila- 
delphia Nationa! Bank, president of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Realty Corp., vice presi- 
dent of Edgewood Investing Co. 

Although he is not so lavish a chari- 
tarian as was Brother-in-Law Bok, he is 
interested in the Y. M. C. A. During the 
War he served as a “Y” secretary in 
France. He owes allegiance to no church 
or college. 

The Martin ménage is located across 
the road from the Curtis home in Wyn- 
cote, Pa. (Philadelphia suburb) and con- 
sists of Mrs. Martin, two daughters, three 
sons. Daughter Isabel is betrothed to 
William Porter Oglesby, Philadelphia so- 
cialite. Son Harrison is going to Annapolis 
next year. 

Although he has never been associated 
with the magazine business, Publisher 
Martin is a director of Curtis Publishing 
Co. To him will ultimately, evidently, fall 
the task of carrying on all the gigantic 
Curtis interests. With spectacular pru- 
dence, his life is insured for $6,000,00o— 
the U. S. record. 


A 
o— 


Koenigsberg to Denver 


Over the portal of the rip-snorting 
Denver Post, the late part-owner H. H. 
Tammen, onetime bartender, is credited 
with having had inscribed: “O Justice! 
When Expelled from All Other Habitations 
Make This Thy Dwelling Place.” 

Glad indeed was Moses Koenigsberg, 
half of whose 51 years have been spent 
as a Hearst executive, to enter such a 
promised land. He became, last week, the 
paper’s general manager. Publisher Fred- 
erick G. Bonfils—who bought the Post for 





his partner Tammen and himself in 1893 
with some of the money he made out of 
operating the Little Louisiana Lottery 
(Time, Nov. 19, 1928)—had specially 
made the new job for his longtime friend 
Koenigsberg. 

Two years ago Moses Koenigsberg was 
chief of all Hearst feature and news serv- 
ices, world’s widest read.* In 1927 he 
went to Geneva as one of five U. S. dele- 
gates to the League of Nations’ first inter- 
national conference of press experts. There 
he distinguished himself by helping to de- 
feat a proposal to make news government 
property. Delegate Koenigsberg protested 
that such legislation might deliver the 
world’s press into the hands of wilful 
statesmen. For his crusading, France 
made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. The pleasure which Delegate 
Koenigsberg might have experienced from 
the decoration was not shared by his boss. 
Publisher Hearst wrote an editorial saying 
that no man of his should accept the 
baubles of a foreign land. Moses Koenigs- 
berg had to resign. 

For one who had risen so high, times 
became comparatively lean. He organized 
Kay Features, a syndicate which has not 
proven eminently successful. The rumor 
that he might help form and head a new 
chain of newspapers has not, to date, 
materialized. But, besides his medal, 
Newsman Koenigsberg can point pride- 
fully to a journalistic career begun at the 
age of 13, when, as a result of winning 


—- — 














International 
CHEVALIER KOENIGSBERG 
. . . joined the last resort of Justice. 


a Chamber of Commerce essay prize, he 
began reporting on the San Antonio Times. 

Rotund, big-voiced, bad-land-bred, city- 
smoothed, General Manager Koenigsberg 
will not seem out of place around the 
office of the Denver Post, where once trod 
fleshy, practical-joking, hard-boiled H. H. 
Tammen. Nor will a Hearstman be any 
novelty to Publisher Bonfils, who imported 
a setting of them in the Yellow ’9o0s when 
he first began to make his paper a hissing 
to indiscreet Denver citizens. 

*Newspaper Feature Service, International 
News Service, King Features Syndicate, Uni- 
versal Service, Premier Syndicate, International 
eature Service. 
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Make 
the 


night-test | 


And prove that your 
love for coffee 


need never cost you 


another wink of sleep! 


F YOU are one of the millions who 
I can’t drink coffee at night—who 
must say a regretful “No” to the steam- 
ing fragrance of an evening cup of coffee 
—then you should make the night-test. 

For the night-test will prove—to your 
complete satisfaction—that there is one 
coffee you can enjoy even at night— 
at any hour of the night—and sleep 
like a top! 


What is the night-test? 


The night-test is as simple as it is con- 
vincing. Simply drink your first cup 
of Sanka Coffee at night. It won’t 
keep you awake. Next morning you'll 
know, from actual experience, that 
you’ve discovered a delicious coffee that 
you can enjoy morning, noon, 
and night—without regret. 










And how does Sanka Coffee en- 
able you to enjoy coffee—at any 
hour—without being kept awake? Be- 
cause Sanka Coffee is genuine, delicious 
coffee from which 97% of the caffein 
has been removed. And caffein, as you 
know, is the one thing in coffee that 
can steal your sleep. 


Drink Sanka Coffee— and sleep! 


The night-test will prove that Sanka 
Coffee won’t keep you awake. It will 
prove, too, how delicious Sanka Coffee 
is. For Sanka Coffee is a superior blend 
of the choicest Central and South 
American coffees grown. Nothing is 

added — nothing but caffein is 





Luo 
/ \ a 4 
V removed. So rich is Sanka Coffee 


TEST SANKA ON Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee with this unconditional 


THIS MONEY-BACK 
BASIS 


guarantee: “If, after a thorough trial, you are not 


fully satisfied, simply return what’s left in the can 
and we'll cheerfully refund the full purchase price.” 


in flavor, so tempting in aroma, 
that coffee experts recognize 
that no other blend is finer in quality, 
flavor or aroma. 

Physicians here and abroad endorse 
Sanka Coffee whole-heartedly. They 
recommend it to patients who can- 
not drink other coffees because of 
caffein’s effect upon sleep, nerves, or 
digestion. 

Your grocer carries Sanka Coffee— 
ground or in the bean—in pound 
cans that preserve its freshness and 
its fragrance. He sells it with this guar- 
antee: “If, after a thorough trial, you are 
not completely satisfied, simply return 
what’s left and we'll refund the full 
purchase price.” 

Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today 


—and sleep tonight! —_» 1930, s. c. Corp. 
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EDISON: 


Does our 
average lelter cost 
50°and will the fa- 
cility of direct dic 
tation cut that cost 








It will be simple to prove this. 
And it will amaze you to learn 
the high price you are paying 
for twice-written letters — 
once in a note book, once on 


the typewriter. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 





World-Wide Service | 
in all Principal Cities 
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Collegians 


As for 14 years past, members of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council met in 
Manhattan last week to match lungs, 
throats, choral training. Eleven glee clubs 
competed in gaily-bannered Carnegie Hall. 
George Washington University was voted 
best, Yale second, Ohio State third. 
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Serafin in Symphony 


Unless an opera conductor blatantly 
offends, the average U. S. audience pays 
him scant attention, lets the general ex- 
cellence of a performance go unmarked or 
attributes it to individual singers. Hence, 
last week, friends of Conductor Tullio 
Serafin of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany were pleased to hear of homage paid 
him in Philadelphia, where he appeared 
three times as guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, where he imparted 
to taxing symphonic programs the same 
glancing, theatric charm that has char- 
acterized his best performances at Man- 
hattan’s opera house. 
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Chotzinoff’s Beethoven 

Pithy, like effective pencil drawings, are 
the musical criticisms of Samuel Chotzinoff 
published daily in the New York World. 
The same characteristics mark his Eroica,* 
a novel based on the life of Ludwig van 
Beethoven and published currently. De- 
spite his expert knowledge, Critic Chot- 
zinoff permits himself even here no side- 
stepping into erudite analysis of Beetho- 
ven’s music. His book is frankly fiction, 
tells vividly the story of the pock-marked 
man who never in his life found satisfac- 
tion save in music, who died shaking his 
fist at the unknown. Other Beethoven 
biographers have presumably clung more 
closély to reliable, documentary sources 
but honest laymen will like the Chotzinoff 
version. It attempts, at least, to solve the 
haloed Beethoven enigma, paints him as 
man rather than Titan. 
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Swift Singers 

In Chicago 80 employes of Swift & Co. 
(meats) worked overtime last week. Some 
were butchers, some were clerks, some 
were executives, but their extra work had 
nothing to do with steer-sticking, pig sta- 
tistics or meat-selling. It involved prac- 
ticing and singing for the annual concert 
of the Swift Male Chorus. 

Thirteen years ago the Swift chorus was 
organized as a Wartime songfest whose 
purpose was to sell Liberty bonds. Annual 
concerts were given after the War. At 
one of these, six years ago, Polish Soprano 
Claire Dux was the soloist, the guest of 
honor at a Swift plant luncheon. There she 


| and Packer Charles Henry Swift met, be- 


came enamored of one another. Two years 
later they married. 

Out of sentiment, not for gold, Soprano 
Dux-Swift was soloist at last week’s Swift 
concert, given as usual at Orchestra Hall 
under Conductor David Alva Clippinger. 
The house, packed with Chicago socialites, 
long and loudly applauded her, demanded 


*Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 


and got five encores. Another feature was 
the first performance of Outward Bound, 
Swift-prize-winning chorus composed by 
Franz Bornschein’to a poem by Catherine 
Parmenter. Composer Bornschein, no 














CLAIRE Dux SwIFrTt 


She soloed for sentiment. 


Swift employe, has three times won the 
annual $100 prize. Honorable mention 
this year was awarded to Abram Moses of 
Baltimore and Gustav Mehner of Grove 
City, Pa. 


March Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. . Each month Time will note the 
noteworthy :* 

Opera: 

LA BoHEME, made in Italy by Italian 
singers, the Scala Chorus and the Milan 
Symphony conducted by Lorenzo Molajoli 
(Columbia, $26)—One of the most satis- 
fying of opera releases. Soprano Rosetta 
Pampanini (Mimi) and Tenor Luigi Ma- 
rini (Rodolfo) sing in the approved Ital- 
ian manner. The recording is excellent. 

ParsIFAL, Act III, by the Berlin State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
Karl Muck (Victor, $16)—The world’s 
most famed Parsifal conductor gives his 
version of Wagner’s Grail opera. 

Faust. The Jewel and Spinning Songs 
(Victor, $2)—Soprano Elisabeth Rethberg 
sings these with frigid perfection. 

Oratorio: 

STAINER’S CRUCIFIXION by Tenor Rich- 
ard Crooks, Baritone Lawrence Tibbett, 
Organist Mark Andrews and Manhattan’s 
Trinity Choir (Victor, $9 )—For those who 
want their Easter music more orthodox 
than Wagner conceived it; recommended 
more for the excellence of its recording 
than for its musical substance. 

Symphonic: 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S CONCERTO IN D_ by 
Polish Violinist Bronislaw Huberman and 


~ 


= 





*Prices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard price for popular 10- 
inch records. 
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The proof that Ethyl 
develops more power 


——en> 























Right: This is the instrument 
board of a “knock” demonstra- 
tion machine. The wattmeter 
(at the left) registers power. 
The tachometer (at the right) 
records engine revolutions per 
minute. When this picture was 
made, the engine was running on 
ordinary fuel. 


Below: When the lower picture 
was taken, Ethyl had been fed 
into the carbureter. The watt- 
meter shows that the power has 
risen to the maximum; the ta- 
chometer shows a correspond- 
ing increase in revolutions per 
minute 


power when 


When lights 
Flash, nel is 
‘knocking’ 


WATTS-POWER 
Note increased 
power when 

rn on 


— is believing.’”’ These pictures of a “knock” 
demonstration machine let you see how Ethyl Gaso- 


line will increase the speed and power of your motor. 


A simple valve switches the fuel from ordinary gaso- 
line to Ethyl and back again. When Ethyl goes in, 
“knock” goes out, R.P.M.’s (engine revolutions per 
minute) increase, power goes up. That is how Ethyl 


improves motor car performance. 


It is the Ethyl anti-knock compound in Ethyl Gaso- 
line that makes the difference. This remarkable fluid 
was developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories after years of experiment to find an ingredient 
which would make gasoline a better fuel. Make this 


WATTS-POWER 


Note increased 


running on Ethyl 


RPM. - Engine Speed 
Note increased 


speed represented 
by revoluti 


When lights 
flash, fuel is 
‘knocking! 


RP.M,-Engine Speed 


Note increased 
speed represented 
by revolutions per 
minute when run 


n ing on Ethyl 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL 


= GASOLINE 


convincing experiment in your own car. Use up the 
ordinary gasoline in the tank; then fill up with Ethyl. 
You’ll see and feel the difference. 


* * . a] 


Wherever you drive—whatever the oil company’s 
name or the brand associated with it—any pump bear- 
ing the Ethylemblem represents quality gasoline of anti- 
knock rating sufficiently high to “knock out that 
“1. > * . : 

knock’” in cars of average compression and bring out 
the additional power of the new high-compression cars. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. @£.6.c. 1930 





The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
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, TREASURE chest of bountiful health lies open 


N 


Ye to the Chris- Craft owner. Life on the water 


wae offers a multitude of thrills and pleasures not 
-~ = known on land. 


One may splash about at the swimming raft, take dinner 
at the distant yacht club, then swing pasta dozen miles of 


shoreline to evening social affair in remarkably short time. 


Chris-Craft days are full of joy: Go fishing, step out 
and win a race, entertain guests in delightful comfort, or 
just loiter among wooded islands. A whole new range 
of pleasures begin at the water's edge and all are spread 


before the Chris-Crafter for his choice. 


Distinctive among the 24 models of the 1930 Chris- 
Craft fleet are the 20 and 22-foot runabouts. They are 
luxurious, deep-cushioned, > passenger Chris - Craft. 
They go like the wind, yet are easily controlled by 
boy or girl. They Start, stop, steer, turn and reverse like 
an automobile, yet they are infinitely more flexible. 


Priced at $1895, the 20-foot Chris-Craft runabout is 
the lowest priced Chris~Craft ever offered. The 22-foot 
Chris-Craft is listed at $2195 and $2595, offering a 


life-time of dependable water transportation. 


Illustrated catalog may be had by writing Chris Smith & 
Sons Boat Coy 283 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 


24 CHRIS-CRAFT MODELS 
Runabouts —Sedans— Commuters— Cruisers- 


20 to 48 feet—$1895 to $355,000 


Yachts 





The 20-foot all-mahogany 

Chris - Craft runabout is 

priced at $1895; the 22- 

foot runabout at $2195 
and $2595. 


Chris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats 
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the Berlin State Orchestra under Wilhelm 
Steinberg (Columbia, $8)—Tchaikovsky 
wrote this Concerto shortly after his mis- 
erable marriage, at a time of great de- 
pression; but its mood is surprisingly 
light and Violinist Huberman, of European 
fame, plays with exceeding grace over a 
subdued orchestra. : 

ALBENIZ’ IBERIA SUITE by the Madrid 
Symphony under Enrique Fernandez 
Arbos (Columbia, $6)—Typical Spanish 
rhythms deftly treated by Spain’s greatest 
conductor only recently departed from the 
St. Louis Symphony. 

Songs: 

WHEN I’m Looxine at You and Tue 
Wuite Dove (Victor, $1.50)—Baritone 
Lawrence Tibbett sings these just as he 
does in the cinema Rogue Song. Popular 
also will be his records of Rogue Song and 
The Narrative. 

Ir He Carep and CRYING FOR THE 
CaROLINES (Columbia)—Ruth Etting still 
sings best such melancholy songs as these. 

Dance Records: 

LIEBESTRAUM and SonG or INnpIA (Co- 
lumbia, $1.25)—Two oldtime Whiteman 
syncopations revived and richly em- 
broi Jered. 

TeA FoR Two and I WANT To BE Happy 
(Columbia)—Also notable revivals, re- 
vamped by the Ipana_ (Toothpaste) 
Troubadours. 

STRIKE Up THE BanD! and Soon (Vic- 
tor )—George Gershwin’s contributions to 
the season’s hits. The first is fine satire 
on the big-parade spirit; the second is as 
teasing as tunes are made. 

Wuat 1s Tuts THtInc CALitep Love? 
and SHE’s SucH A ComFort To ME (Vic- 
tor )—\Wake Up and Dream hits smoothly 
played by Leo Reisman. 

St. JAmes INFIRMARY BLUES and 
WHEN You’RE SMILING (Victor)—The 
first is a gambler’s sad story set to high- 
stepping jazz; the second, saccharine. 

Wuy? and Cross Your FIncers (Co- 
lumbia)—Besides uncommon spirit, Ben 
Selvin’s band which plays these has a good 
piano, a good male quartet for its vocal 
refrains. 

"T’arnt No Srn and Can’t You UNDER- 
sTAND (Victor)—The first by Walter 
Donaldson threatens to rival his After / 
Say I’m Sorry and Just Like a Melody. 
George Olsen plays it. 

Other good dance tunes: Puttin’ on the 
Ritz and Singing a Vagabond Song (Vic- 
tor), Do Ya’ Love Me? and When I Am 
House-Keeping for You (Columbia), 
Keepin’? Myself for You and Blue is the 
Night (Victor), Navy Blues and Romance 
(Brunswick), When a Woman Loves a 
Man and Cooking Breakfast for the One 
I Love (Victor). 








Best Seller 

Accordions are popularly associated 
with tobacco-chewing rustics and pomaded 
Italian vaudevillians. Yet Manhattan 
music dealers reported last week that the 
piano-accordion, retailing at a minimum 
of $250, is now their best-selling instru- 
ment, exceeding even the saxophone fam- 
ily. Buyers, they said, include all classes 
from socialites to day-laborers. Principal 
reason advanced to account for the accor- 
dion’s increasing popularity: it reproduces 
excellently over the radio. Added reason: 
it requires no accompanying instrument. 
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With a zoom 
they take to the 





clear, bright air 


AS THE EARTH SINKS AWAY 


— 1 from their eyes 





THE FLASH of sunlight on varnished 
wings... the hum of motors ... and 
steady hands at the controls... with 
a rush they leave the ground, soar- 
ing to the upper air ... keen nerves, 
firm courage and bodily vigor. 

Such are the pioneers of the air. 
Such sun-tanned healthy men and 
women drink the sportsmen’s bey- 
erage, “Canada Dry.” For here is a 
fine old ginger ale which makes them 
keener, more fit to fly, and steadies 
their minds for the sport in hand. 

In many other sports, for many 
other sportsmen, this fine old ginger 
ale is the choice . . . matching in 
quality the vigorous, healthy activity 
of countless men and women through- 
out this country. They acclaim it! 
Why? The answer lies in basic ex- 
cellence. The foundation of “Can- 
ada Dry” is “Liquid Ginger”—which 
we make from selected ginger root 
by a special process. This process is 
exclusively controlled by us and, un- 
like any other method, retains for 
“Canada Dry” all of the original 


aroma, flavor and natural essence of 


66 99 ~— the ginger root. 
And when you serve this fine old 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. ginger ale, you are bringing to your 
The Champagne of Ginger Ales own meal something of the quality, 


the health, the prestige which is 
associated with “Canada Dry.” Why 


not order it today? 


© 1930 
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When you hear the languor- 
ous rhythms of Bernie 
Cummins’ latest waltz in- 
terpretations...even though 
one of the delicacies of that 
inimitable Chef, Pierre 
Berard, demands your full 
attention—you'll just have 
to dance—to join the bril- 
liant spectacle on the floor 
of the Terrace Restaurant. 
There’s no music in town 
quite so irresistible. 


2500 rooms...all with radio, tub, 
shower bath, Servidor, circula- 
ting ice-water... four restaurants 
... floor secretaries...with imme- 
diate access to theatres, shops, 
and business...tunnel connection 
to Pennsylvania Station...B&O 
Motor Coach connection...room 
rates $3.50 a day and upward. 
85% of the rooms are $5 or less. 
Suites $11 a day and upward. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 


NEW...delicious candy. Made from unique 
French recipes. Send $2 for a souvenir 


pound box...add 15c per pound for post- 
age and packing. 


THz 


REV WepEREERE 
Ravpw Hitz, Managing Director Heres. 


34th St. at Sth Ave., New York City 


Telephone MED allion 1000 


- \ 
| YOULL JUST 
HAVE TO 


DANCE 
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“Names make news.” . Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Pope Pius XI told an audience of 200 
priests: “It is not uncommon now to hear 
very young children call their fathers 
‘stupid’ and to hear adolescent youths de- 
scribe their parents as ‘encumbering bag- 
gage.’ This breakdown of domestic disci- 
pline constitutes one of the most urgent 
problems of the present day.” 


—« 





Frances, Countess of Warwick, 68, 
widow, philanthropist, wrote in the April 
Cosmopolitan :*“I prophesy with no small 
amount of confidence that King George V 
—or maybe his successor—will appear in 
history as the last monarch of his nation. 
... The Prince of Wales would make 
an admirable first president of a new 
republic.” 


&@ 
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June Day, excitable Manhattan and 
Paris night club entertainer, went to Man- 
hattan’s Independent Artists exhibit 
(Time, March 1o) to see her portrait by 
Alfred H. Maurer. Indignant at the 
impressionistic rendition of her charms, 
she seized a knife from a_ bystander, 
slashed at the picture, screaming: “I'll 
show that bum. ... That guy couldn’t 
even paint a barn!” Said offended Artist 
Maurer: “I didn’t let her see it. I told 
her I would surprise her with it. It seems 
that I did. What did a night club singer 
expect, a madonna?” Replied Miss Day: 
“T never looked that dopey even with a 
hangover.” 





Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., eccentric 
journalist, junketing in Mexico City, di- 
rected a cab driver to take him to his 
hotel. Malicious or misunderstanding, the 
driver continued toward the city limits 
until Mr. Vanderbilt tapped him on the 
skull with the small blackjack he carries 
for self-defense. 

Walter Johannes Damrosch, com- 
poser, National Broadcasting Co. orches- 
tra director, received word from his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Damrosch Pennington, 
that she had won the gold ski award at 
the Parsann ski derby for women, at 
Davos, Switzerland. 











? 

A workman, repairing the organ in Edsel 
Bryant Ford’s Detroit home, fumbled, 
dropped the console cover, smithereened a 
piece of Persian pottery famed to’ con- 
noisseurs as the Rhages Bowl, valued at 
$50,000. 
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Because Edward Hugh Sothern, 7o- 
year-old Shakespearean trouper, refused 
to be interviewed by reporters from the 
Amarillo, Tex., News-Globe, editor Gene 
Howe, irascible critic of Mary Garden 
and Charles Augustus Lindbergh (Time, 
June 11, 1928, April 1, 1929) referred to 
Actor Sothern as a “pink-toed high-hatter.” 
Advised the News-Globe: “Don’t pay any 


' of your good money to see him.” From 


the stage, Actor Sothern announced that 
he was returning to the management the 
$500 he was to receive for the perform- 
ance, saying: “My toes are not pink. This 
is the worst thing that has ever been said 


about me. I am leaving Amarillo on the 
first train; may I never see it again.” 





Said Senator Hawes to Senator Oddie: 

“Surely, you would not rob a body!” 

Said Senator Oddie to Senator Hawes: 

“I failed, sir, to note that the car was 
yours.” 

Senator Tasker Lowndes Oddie of 
Nevada, driving to work at the Capitol, 
found that his automobile was not func- 
tioning properly. He telephoned a garage, 
ordered repairs, arranged that the garage- 




















Nevapa’s ODDIE 
He robbed nobody. 


man was to leave another automobile for 
his use. When he was through for the 
day, Senator Oddie went to the Capitol 
Plaza, picked out a shiny new Packard 
sedan, drove home in it. Next morning 
at breakfast he read in the newspaper that 
the automobile of his Democratic adver- 
sary, Senator Harry Bartow Hawes of 
Missouri, was being searched for by the 
police. That, thought Senator Oddie, was 
too bad. When he went to get his bor- 
rowed car to drive to work again, Sena- 
tor Oddie noticed the car bore Missouri 
license plates. That, thought Senator 
Oddie, was most embarrassing. He sped 
to the telephone, confessed to Senator 
Hawes, returned his property. 
———_>——_ 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
Canadian National Railways, attending a 
dinner at Manhattan’s University of Penn- 
sylvania Club, saw his name inscribed on 
the Guggenheim Honor Cup which records 
the names of distinguished graduates. A 
member of the class of 1894, he played on 
the Pennsylvania champion football team 
of that year. 

aw eee 

Ralph Capone, Chicago gangster, 
brother of Alphonse (‘Scarface Al’) 
Capone, sent out word that the city’s 
petty “chiselers” (extortioners) must 
cease annoying theatrical folk for ‘“bene- 
fit money.” The Capone order was occa- 


sioned by Actress Francine Larrimore’s 


In 
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receiving a demand for $1,000. Eddie 
Cantor, Musicomedy Clown, denied that 
he had been chiseled into singing at Mr. 
Capone’s Cotton Club. 


ae ee 
Fay Lanphier, «Miss America, 1925,” 
returned to the Paramount Cinema Stu- 
dios at Hollywood—where once she dis- 
played herself in The American Venus— 
as a typist. 
inl tits 
A crowd of Viennese, welcoming Emil 
Jannings, German cinemactor, to their 
city, tore off his necktie, ripped the but- 
tons from his clothing, trampled, kicked, 
mauled him. Although he was able to 
appear on crutches at a radio station, his 
two attending physicians ordered him to 
bed for five days to recuperate from 
sprains, contusions. 


THEATRE 


The Players from Japan 
Selections from Japanese drama cur- 
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rently played in Manhattan by native | 


mimes will inevitably be compared with 


the Chinese drama simultaneously pre- | 
sented in Manhattan by the greatest of | 


Chinese actors, Mei Lan-Fang (Time, Feb 


17). Any comparison must take into ac- | 


count the fact that Mei Lan-Fang acts the 
century-old, traditional drama of China, as 
quaint and stylized asa sketch on a box of 
tea, whereas the Japanese company gives 
examples of the Ken-Geki or sword-drama, 
a 10-year-old popular departure from the 
formal, aristocratic Kabuki and No 
dramas of ancient Japan. 

The Ken-Geki is far easier for Occi- 
dentals to understand than the hoary 
dramatic rituals of China, in which 
scarcely any scenery is employed and 
such an apparently unimportant factor as 
the shape of a false beard may indicate 
the character of its wearer. In Koi-No- 
Yozakura (Romance in Cherry Blossom 
Lane) a sculptor creates the image of a 
dancing girl which comes to life and dances 
with him when he places a mirror, the 
Japanese symbol of a woman’s soul, next 
to her heart. The speech is naturally 
modulated, emotions are patent on the 
faces, the scenery is as realistic as a vaude- 
ville backdrop. In Kage-No-Chikara (The 
Shadow Man) a provincial lord steals the 
fiancée and murders the father of a 
peasant. This lad then iearns the art of 
fighting and, with the aid of a sinister 
friend of his father’s known as “The 
Shadow Man,” wreaks revenge on the 
noble. This play exhibits the dueling which 
is a characteristic element of the Ken- 
Geki. It consists of fearsome attitudes 
struck with long, glittering blades, fol- 
lowed by angry swipes which usually miss 
their mark. An Occidental fencer who in- 
dulged in such waste motion would be 
speedily punctured, but these mimic wars, 
accompanied by grunts and gnashings, are 
undeniably picturesque. Matsuri (Festi- 
val) is a ballet in which four men disguised 
as two horrifically red-faced lions cavort 
before artificial peony bushes, fall asleep. 
In the finale the entire company make 
rippling patterns with silken streamers. 

The Ken-Geki apparently make their 
appeal to Eastern lovers of blood, thunder 











THE CAPITAL STATE 
OF 3 KINGDOMS 


COLORADO 





ABOVE: Camping and Fishing Party in Holy 
Cross National Forest. 


RIGHT: The Famous Camp Bird Mine. 


BELOW: One Hundred Acres of Beans. (When 
you want a delicious new flavor, try Colorado 
pinto beans, baked.) 


(arial of the ANIMAL Kingdom. Colorful Colorado's 
woods, crags and valleys teem with animal life—wild 
and domestic—thriving on rich natural foods, attracting nat- 
uralist, hunter, photographer and stockraiser. Rivers, creeks 
and lakes hold many kinds of fish—7,o000 miles of trout 
streams. Few places in the world have as great a variety 
of birds, song-birds dnd game birds alike. 

Capital of the MINERAL Kingdom. Colorado mines, pits 
and quarries produce go different metals and 29 other 
minerals. Even platinum is to be found here. 

es of the VEGETABLE Kingdom. Continuous sunshine 
puts more vitamins into Colorado food 
crops. Principal farm products include 13 
fruits, 12 vegetables, 7 cereals, 6 special- 

. KEY STATE 
ties. Try Colorado fruits and note their 6 tue 
most exceptional deliciousness. NEW WEST 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Overnight from half the nation, two nights from almost any- 
where, Colorado is a good place for your next vacation. 





THE 





.. THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 915 Kit Carson Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Please send the book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground.” 


Send specific intormation about 
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THE CHILD WHO 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


AMONG THEM 
“When the children’s Sunday 


School hour approaches and we 
see dozens of happy tots wend- 
ing their way to church, we turn 
in memory to the daughter who 
would today be among them, had 
an all-wise Creator not deemed 
it wise to take her to Himself. 


“Then from the belfry of the church 
comes the sweetly appealing cadence of 
a fine old hymn; and it seems to us 
that her voice lives again in the voice of 
the Tower Chimes dedicated to her mem- 
ory. We think of the cheer that the 
mellow tones will bring through the 
years to the afflicted and weary; of the 
tender memories they will implant in 
children; of the inspiration they will give 
to the wayward, the joy they will impart 
to all—and in these thoughts we find 
peace, solace and satisfaction.” 

+ +++ +++ Deagan Tower Chimes, 
automatically played, are from every 
standpoint “The Memorial Sub- 
lime.” Installed in church, office 
building, cemetery, or on a country 
estate, they carry to a workaday 
world, every day, all the rich, full- 
throated beauty that has been a her- 
itage of Chimes throngh the cen- 
turies. +++ >> ++ Price [including 
Westminster chiming mechanism] 
$4375 upward, f. o. b. Chicago. Other 
tones may be added, as may also the 
Electric Player. + + + Full information 
gladly sent without obligation, on 
request, 


THE CHILDREN'S CHIMES 
PRESENTED BY 


MR. and MRS. LAWRENCE WILSON 
IM MEMORY OF THEIR DAUGHTER 


ANN LOUISE 
A.D. 1929 





J.C. Deagan. Inc. 


. 1680 
243 Deagan Building . Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY RANG-RECOROED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublime 
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and lurid display. Their psychology seems 
about as complex, to untutored Western 
eyes, as that of The Perils of Pauline or 
Shenandoah, The actors produce sobs and 
choked voices as easily as did the rural 
players of the ’90s when informed that the 
dour gentleman in hip boots was about to 
foreclose the mortgage. Principal among 
the actors is Tokyjiro Tsutsui of Kyoto, 
Osaka and Nagoya, who stalks about in 
the dark robes of ‘““The Shadow Man” and 
finally commits harakiri with a four-foot 
knife. 

Tsutsui is the originator of the Ken- 
Geki. Son of a lumber merchant, he ex- 
perienced Japan’s compulsory military 
service, became a proficient swordsman. 
Later he entered the theatre, acting in the 
Kabuki dramas, but enlisted in the artillery 
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Tokyy1ro TSUTSUI 


. accompanied by grunts and 
gnashings. 


at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War. He received two bayonet wounds, 
one of which permanently scarred his right 
cheek. After the war his dramatic success 
was great; he headed a company of 60 
players. In 1921 he broke away from 
tradition, organized his own theatre in 
which, instead of having a singer to ex- 
plain the actors’ feelings, the actors spoke 
for themselves. Inasmuch as the feelings 
were often of a violent nature, sword play 
was frequent. The public, which liked this 
strange, new, active form of drama, 
quickly called it Ken-Geki (Ken=sword, 
geki=drama). 

When its novelty no longer holds him 
and he has become familiar with its Nip- 
ponese beauties, the Western theatregoer 
finds in the Ken-Geki only the most rudi- 
mentary fantasy and melodrama. Hence 
he may be pardoned if he is bored. 


SS 


New Plays in Manhattan 


A Glass of Water. About one hundred 
years ago Parisian society waxed ecstatic 
over the plays of a romanticist, Augustin 
Eugéne Scribe, whose name is still glamor- 
ous to many drama students. Anyone who 
wishes to learn what ridiculous and hollow 
charades enthralled Paris of the ’30s and 
’40s may now see the American Labora- 
tory Theatre perform a play of Scribe’s in 


which Queen Anne of England, the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough and a simple heroine 
named Abigail Churchill vie with each 
other for the favors of a Captain of the 
Guards. The entanglements are also po- 
litical. Attired in picturesque costumes 
designed by Jean Bilibine, painted by 
Jacob Anchutin and executed by P. & A. 
Badulin, the members of this earnest little 
theatre give an incredibly bad account of 
themselves. 

Flying High. Producer George (Scan- 
dals) White, like Producer Florenz (Fol- 
lies) Ziegfeld, no longer limits himself to 
the episodic frivolities of the revue, but 
now shapes the same sort of entertainment 
to form musicomedies. The chief attrac- 
tion of Flying High is a onetime vaudeville 
comedian named Bert Lahr whose eyes 
are close together and easily crossed, who 
emits ape-like noises and resorts to other 
equally obvious antics. His most success- 
ful gag is a vulgar parody of a procedure 
common to all medical examinations. A 
great many people find him very funny. 
His function in the plot is to act as foil 
for a fat girl who wants to marry him 
The fat girl, who looks as though she 
could barely waddle, does what fat girls 
must do to stay on the stage—springs a 
surprise, in this case a tap dance extremely 
agile (for a fat girl). 

Oscar Shaw suavely appears as an avi- 
ator who wins a trans-continental air race 
and the hand of a delectable blonde hero- 
ine with an excellent voice (Grace Brink- 
ley). The inveterate Tin Pan Alley trio 
of De Sylva, Brown & Henderson con- 
tribute one song (“Thank Your Father’) 
which is likely to be favored. Joseph 
Urban has designed several salons which 
are totally unlike those at any airport 
in the country. 


Launcelot and Elaine. In 1921 the 
noble, moody and _ self-incriminating 
Launcelot walked on a Greenwich Village 
stage with the lily maid of Astolat in a 
dramatic version of Tennyson’s poetry by 
Playwright Edwin Milton Royle. It was 
a play to which school teachers were rec- 
ommended to send their charges. It re- 
mains so; is enunciated, in the present 
revival, with true stock-company grandilo- 
quence. 





Revivals 

Marco Millions. Eugene O’Neill’s ex- 
position of the great Marco Polo as little 
more than a _ hyper-travelling salesman 
seems somewhat more ponderous in its 
satire than it did two years ago. With 
skillful acting and luxurious decoration the 
Theatre Guild’s itinerant company com- 
pensates as best it can for what is com- 
monly considered inferior O’ Neill. 

The Serenade. In 1897 a singing troupe 
called The Bostonians, headed by famed 
Soprano Alice Neilson, first presented this 
early operetta by the late Victor Herbert. 
The trifling story concerned the larks 
caused by the proximity of a monastery 
and a convent. In curious deference to 
modern religious scruples these institutions 
have now become a girls’ school and a 
military barracks. The Herbert tunes (“I 
Love Thee, I Adore Thee,” “Gaze on This 
Face So Noble”) are still the best features 
of the entertainment, are nicely sung by 
Milton Aborn’s revival company. 
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No matter where you turn in manu- 
facturing circles today, the cardi- 
nal issue is weight reduction. 

Manufacturers, who use metals, are 
awake to the greater possibilities of 
lightness with equal strength wher- 
ever it is practical to incorporate 
that desired quality. 


Bohnalite, a new light alloy which 
is 62% lighter than iron with 
equal strength is accomplishing 
this objective in scores of industries. 

Innumerable executives and engi- 
neers are experimenting with Bohn- 
alite to test its fitness for their 
products and markets. 


Industrial America consumes millions 
of pounds of Bohnalite annually. 
In almost every instance Bohnalite 


in others it increases production by 
permitting higher speed operations 
in the plant. 

A booklet has been prepared which 
explains the advantages of Bohn- 
alite, a few of which are high and 
uniform hardness—great density— 
fine grained structure—extreme 
lightness—-exceptional strength 
and ductility. A wide variety of 
Bohnalite castings are illustrated 
together with data covering the 
physical properties. 

You should have this book. It might 
be the means of giving your prod- 
uct an advanced quality. You will 
facilitate matters by kindly sending 
blue prints and sample casting with 
your inquiry. Let Bohnalite engi- 


has replaced a heavier metal. CHAS. B. BOHN neers work out your specific prob- 
In some industries Bohnalite accel- 7 en lem. But—write today for this 


booklet. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
ema 
eed 


erates selling—in others it effects a 
new economy in the shop—in 
others it prevents excessive wear, 
reduces friction on moving parts— 
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ROY HOWARD 
Chairman of the Board 


Scripps-Howard 


Newspapers... 


says 





Mr. Howard sums up his views of the Dictaphone in a few 
brisk sentences. “It has become a mighty instrument in the hands 
of modern business,” he says. “From the beginning, it steps-up 
the efficiency of an entire working staff, smoothing the wrinkles 
out of ordinary office working conditions. 


“Thatin itself,” he concludes,”is sufficient merit towarrant its adop- 
tion. But there is besides...Dictaphone economy! By minimizing effort 
and establishing a sane routine it cuts overhead down to bed rock.” 


* * + * 


HE Dictaphone brings benefits to every branch of business. And 

this dictating machine sells itself by its own inherent simplicity... 

one feature of which, a Featherweight mouthpiece, makes dictating 

as effortless as talking to your secretary. Let the coupon introduce you 
to all of these interesting facts—first-hand! No obligation! 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Resistered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
205 Graybar Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 
its economy and convenience to my office. 
Just show me one, 


Name 





Address 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





World’s Largest 

During 1929 a great merger wave swept 
through U. S. banking, causing special ac- 
tivity in Manhatian where many a big 
combine was effected. With the stockmar- 
ket break, an abrupt end came to the move, 
its finale being the collapse of the Na- 
tional City-Corn Exchange merger. Last 
week there were rumors of another deal 
of first magnitude, and bankers predicted 
that the merger wave will soon be in full 
force again. 

At first only gossip, the deal seemed a 
certainty when Winthrop Williams Al- 
drich, president of Equitable Trust Co., 
was seen in the office of Albert Henry 
Wiggin, chairman of Chase National Bank, 
and when no denials were issued. A com- 
bination of these two banks would create 
an institution with resources of $2,728,- 
800,000 exclusive of securities affiliates, 
making the new bank the biggest in the 
world. On Dec. 31 the ranking of large 
banks was: 


Resources Deposits 

National City Bank, 

pe TORE $2,206,241,000 $1,649,554,000 
Midland Bank, 

eee 2,169,212,000 1,833,038,000 
Lloyd’s Bank, 

London....... 2,098,134,000 1,711,104,000 
Guaranty Trust, 

3 SRA 2,017,119,000 1,309,290,000 
Barelay’s Bank, 

eee 1,876,035,000 1,641,979,000 
Chase National Bank, 

Ws Samora 1,714,829,000 1,248,218,000 
Westminster Bank, 

London, ...... 1,618,395,000 1,387,590,000 


National Provineial 
tank, London. . 1,492,376,000 
Deutsche -Diseonto, 


a 


,321,218,000 


Berlin. ....... 1,326,697,000 1,142,566,000 
Cont. -Ilinois, 

Chieago....... 1,176,603,000 878,793,000 
Bank of Italy, San 

Francisco..... 1,055,113,000 893,893,000 
Equitable Trust Co., ¥ 

_* Serer 1,013,971,000 765,345,000 
Royal Bank of Canada, 

Montreal...... 1,001,443,000 772,088,000 


Chase. In 1877 the group of men who 
had founded First National Bank of New 
York sold their control and started a new 
bank. This they called Chase National 
Bank in honor of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Salmon Portland Chase who had 
created the National Banking Act and who 
had assisted First National by making it a 
government depository. Since then its re- 
sources have climbed from $1,042,000 and 
its capitalization has been increased from 
$300,000 to $105,000,000. Mergers con- 
tributing to this have been with Metropoli- 
tan Bank in 1921, Mechanics & Metals 
National in 1926, Mutual Bank in 1927, 
National Park Bank and Garfield National 
In 1929. Also, last year Chase acquired 
American Express Co, Chairman of Chase 
since 1918 has been Albert Henry Wiggin. 
In 1914 Mr. Wiggin was chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee and the Gold 
Fund Committee. In the winter of 1917 
he was Fuel Administrator of New York 
State. “Potent in Manhattan banking, it 
Is generally expected that Mr. Wiggin will 
head the combined institution. 

Equitable. In 1871 Traders Deposit 
Co. was begun with a $16,000 capital. In 
1902, Equitable Trust Co. with capital of 
$1,000,000 was chartered to succeed Trad- 
ers Deposit Co. Although Equitable has 
long been known as a Rockefeller bank, 
this was forcefully brought out when Win- 
throp Williams Aldrich was elected its 


president (Time, Dec. 30). Before this, 
Banker Aldrich, a Rockefeller-in-law, had 
been connected with the bank as its coun- 
sel and had received further Rockefeller 
business when he handled the ousting of 
Standard Oil of Indiana’s famed Robert 
Wright Stewart. Upon his Equitable elec- 
tion, he frankly conceded he represented 
the Rockefeller interests. Last week he 
was experiencing the sensation of one who 
approaches a high, perhaps the highest, 
position in the world’s greatest bank. 
Equitable is especially noted for its large 
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International 


WINTHROP WILLIAMS ALDRICH 


. experienced a high sensation. 


volume of foreign business, frequently ad- 

vertises: “If you have a trade problem—a 

surplus to sell abroad or a home market 

to fill—we invite you to discuss it with us.” 
eee ees 

Bell System 

Front pages instead of financial sections 
last week headlined the most important 
annual report, that of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Salient’ facts regarding 
the Bell system (Western Electric and 
Bell of Canada not included except as 
investments) were: 

Total assets rose from $3,826,683,584 
to $4,228,430,088—the largest non-govern- 
mental organization in the world. A. T. & 
T. alone had assets of $2,.477,023,551. 

Operating revenue rose from $975,426,- 
823 to $1,070,794,449. Net income jumped 
from $191,087,639 to $217,104,872. Net 
income of the parent company came to 
$166,189,758 against $143,170,491. These 
figures compare to General Motors’ $248,- 
282,300 net income in 1929. Ratio of net 
income to gross earnings rose from 60.7% 
to 63.3%. 

There are now 469,801 stockholders 
compared to 454,569 last year. Over half 
are women. The average holding is 28 
shares. No one holder has so much as 
1% of the stock. 

During the year 900,000 new telephones 
were added, a record. The system con- 
nects with 20,000,000 telephones in the 


U. S., controlling nearly 75% of them. 
It is linked with 9,000,000 telephones in 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Europe, 86% of 
the world’s total. Last year 18,000 trans- 
Atlantic calls were handled. Trans-Pacific 
service is being worked upon. 

Toll calls are being handled at an 
average speed of 2.4 minutes against 7.5 
minutes five years ago. New York Tele- 
phone Co. has reduced the time from 6.9 
to 2.1 minutes. 

Expenditures for improvements during 
1930 will approximate $2,000,000 per day. 
The total personnel is 454,000, including 
Western Electric. 

In a separate report, New York Tele- 
phone Co. said that if a raise in rates is 
not granted, the common dividend will 
not be earned in 1930. Reason: decreased 
business activity; increased expenses. 


—_—~6 


Refiners’ Rift 

If a Parsee lets his sacred flame die out, 
he is exceedingly upset, for the Parsee’s 
flame is the Parsee’s religion. Last week 
a great U. S. industry, in which Fire is 
a vital pillar of the structure of Profit, 
was horrified by the suggestion that it 
neglect its flames once a week. 

The industry was Oil, in which over- 
production of crude has led to overproduc- 
tion of gasoline. To solve this, the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board suggested that in 
Texas, Oklahoma and California, refining 
schedules be cut down to six days a week. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey with its sub- 
sidiaries was the first to agree to this plan. 
Other companies were as vexed with 
Standard for this acquiescence as they 
were by Standard’s recent price cut on 
crude oil (Time, Jan. 27). From many 
an oil refiner came protests against this 
snuffing of refinery flames. 

Most absolute in his refusal was Jacob 
France, president of huge Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp.: “We refiners are not 
storekeepers,” he argued. “We cannot shut 
down and lock-up for a day; we cannot 
possibly cease operations without a great 
loss. In the last fifteen years our fires 
have never been out. A refiner must keep 
his fires going.” 

Robert Clinton Holmes, president of 
Texas Corp., objected by saying that such 
regulation of refinery runs would lead to 
“almost insurmountable technical and 
legal difficulties.’ As a reprimand to 
Standard of New Jersey, Mr. Holmes went 
on: “We believe that the general spirit 
of codperation within the industry that 
was and is followed by producers should 
have influenced the principal purchasing 
companies (o attempt to maintain crude 
prices until the coéperative movement had 
received every possible opportunity of 
succeeding.” 

While many refining companies took the 
stand of the Messrs. France and Holmes, 
others, including Standard of California 
and Associated Oil, agreed to cut refinery 
runs. The Mellon-controlled Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. asserted that their gasoline re- 
serves were low, that there was no need 
for them to cut distillation. In the same 
vein, Edward G. Seubert of Standard Oil 
of Indiana said: “We believe the appeal 
has merit. . . . We are running only suffi- 
cient crude to produce gasoline to take 
care of our current requirements.” 

Profits. However harassed the oil in- 
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with folders like these. Lost or 
misfiled papers can cause impor- 
tant business losses—files with 
bulging, flat folders like those 
pictured above cause a steady op- 
eration loss, as well as being a 
constant source of annoyance and 
inconvenience. Flat folders were 
never intended to contain many 
papers or for continued use. 





FILE POCKETS 


on the other hand are firm, durable, ex- 
pansible filing containers that can be 
used in any vertical filing system. They 
will not slump in the file, but stand 
erect with their index tabs in plain view; 
will hold three or 
three hundred let- 
ters with equal facil- 
ity, are easy to re- 
move or replace in 
the file; save time in 
daily finding and fil- 
ing of papers, and 
improve instantly 
the efficiency and ap- 
pearance of the 
drawer. 
Stop using flat fold- 
ers. Start now witha 
free sample Vertex 
File Pocket and know 
filing satisfaction. 
Use the coupon be- 
low. (This offer is nat- 
urally limited to 
those having or using 
vertical files.) 


ee 
Please send me for se) be my files a free sample of the 
Bushnell Pz uperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket as de- 
scribed in March 17 th Time. 


Name of Firm.. 


Address. . . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








dustry is by its problems, many a business- 
man in other lines last week viewed 1929 
earnings of oil companies with envy. The 
duress of last year apparently did not hurt 
well-managed companies. Notable earn- 
ings statements included: 


1929 1928 

Atlantic Refining ...$17,332,417 $16,848,807 
British America 3,235,925 3,214,705 
California Petroleum. 5,718,734 1,648,919 
Continental Oil .. 9,029,660 *4,987,564 
Houston Oil ........ 1,731,469 1,812,517 
Independent Oil & Gas 5,822,179 5,092,858 
Lion Oil Refining.... 1,184,478 206,411 
Louisiana Oil ...... 1,618,198 1,585,317 
Mid-West Refining .. 9,388,179 5,743,070 
Prairie Oil & Gas... 14,331,643 10,541,597 
Producers & Refiners. 1,136,627 934,484 
Phillips Petroleum .. 13,212,591 5,960,171 
Ricmeees On ....... 8,554,494 7,818,000 
Rio Grande Oil.... 5,659,943 1,649,600 
Standard Oil of 

ME. 5..sene05 78,499,754 77,337,166 
Simms Petroleum ... 2,328,802 334,004 
Standard of Kansas... 1,512,912 292,228 
ere 8,242,491 5,008,027 
South Penn Oil..... 5,139,296 3,911,165 
Transcontinental Oil. 4,235,573 899,427 
Union Oil of Cal.... 15,019,635 11,101,935 
Universal Cons. 1,651,696 716,618 


Total for 22 
companies ....$213,588,696 $156,936,816 

Natural Gas. With almost twice the 
heating capacity of artificial gas, natural 
gas has long been utilized in many sec- 
tions of the country, but only recently 
has it been piped great distances and 
commenced to play a big part in the rev- 
enue of oil companies that previously had 
allowed it to go to waste. Last week 
two important natural gas deals were near- 
ing completion. First was the construction 
of two parallel pipe lines to be laid from 
the Texas Panhandle to Chicago, 700 miles 
away. Codéperating in the project are nine 
companies, with the Insull interests repre- 
senting the distributing end and Cities 
Service Co. representing the producers, 
who will share the $100,000,000 cost of 
the project. Chief of the producing com- 
panies are Texas Corp. and Standard of 
New Jersey, with Skelly, Philiips, Conti- 
nental, Colombian Carbon, United Car- 
bon also interested. 

The other gas deal pre-reported was a 
merger between Electric Power & Light 
and United Gas. The gas system re- 
sulting from such a union would be one 
of the most potent in the U. S., reaching 
from the southwest as far east as Mem- 
phis, as far north as St. Louis, distributing 
125 billion cubic feet of gas annually. 
Behind the merger would be Electric Bond 
& Share. 

ee es 


Cinemaelstrom 


If Cineman William Fox keeps a diary, 
last week he had important entries to 
make. Before doing it he would proba- 
bly have glanced back through pages tell- 
ing of his inability to refund $91,000,000 
short term notes of Fox Film Corp. and 
Fox Theatres Corp., his attempted re- 
pudiation of a voluntary trusteeship, the 
entrance of a syndicate composed of Banc- 
america-Blair, Lehman Bros. and Dillon, 
Read into the affair (Trme, Dec. 16, et 
seq.), and, on the eve of last wéek’s special 
stockholders’ meeting, the desertion of 
many of his allies to the camp of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., the bankers and co-trustees 


*Net Loss. Reported by Marland Oil Co., 
absorbed last year into new Continental Oil Co. 
of Delaware. 

7Net Loss. 


from whom he was trying to break away. 
His last week’s entries would then have 
had this gist: 

March 5—Right at the start of the meet- 
ing we surprised them by having the di- 
rectors approve the new syndicate plan 
which, instead of preferred stock, provides 
for common. Since an increase in com- 
mon was authorized last September and 
never effected, the move does not require 

















Keystone 


CINEMAN Fox 
His ambulance rang the bell. 


the approval of 663% of the stockholders. 
The class A_ stockholders voted over- 
whelmingly for the plan. Had a run-in 
with Lawrence Berenson, the lawyer from 
Boston. 

I said: What will we have to do? 
Bring an ambulance outside and have you 
run out? 

He said: You just try to have me run 
out and see what will happen! 

I said: No! No! But you would chase 
an ambulance if you heard the bell ring. 
It got a big laugh. 

Before the meeting Judge Levy ruled 
that the trusteeship could have a proxy 
on my B stock held in escrow by Bankers 
Trust, but I went ahead and voted i 
That’s causing a lot of confusion. Levy 
made a nasty sermon saying: “Here we 
have a little $1,600 acorn which grew into 
a sturdy $300,000,000 oak. . . . The very 
Fox chopped down this healthy, thriving 
tree with his own hatchet.” 

March 6—The Film Co.’s earning state- 
ment ought to encourage people: $11,000,- 
000 against $5,000,000 in 1928, and al- 
most as proportionately big a gain for the 
Theatres Corp. It looks like this financ- 
ing row is going to drag on until the an- 
nual meeting April 15. 

en 
Tobacco 

Continuously strong in recent stock 
market sessions have been the shares of 
tobacco companies. Tobacco news of last 
week included: 

Statistics. A study of the industry was 
issued by Moody’s Investors’ Service. 
Noting that U. S. women smoked 14,000,- 
000,000 cigarets in 1929, or 12% of the 
total, the analysis concluded that the brand 
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What is the 
Key to Successful 
Investing? 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate Wealth 
More Readily Than Others? 


Experience covering more than a quarter 
of a century gives this answer:—Behind 
every record of successful investing you 
find a continuous working plan. 


With the right plan success is assured! 


Babson clients have been successful. 
Year after year clients make consistently 
large profits through careful adherence 
to our “Continuous Working Plan.” It 
isa complete and forward looking plan, 
offering conservative investors a sound, 
constructive, profitable investment pro- 
gram for the future. 


The future will see a changing com- 
plexion of stock market values as has 
the past. As in 1929 certainty and un- 
certainty will again compete in an 
attempt to dominate public opinion. 
Which side will you be on? 


Those investors who are on the right 
side will capitalize the certainties, and 
many will accumulate large fortunes. 
Even the investor with moderate capital 
has a chance to profit handsomely. 


To capitalize on these certainties you 
need Babson’s Reports and our “Con- 
tinuous Working Plan”—the key to suc- 
cessful investing. The sole aim of this 
plan, devised from an experience of more 
than twenty-five years of investment 
leadership, is to help you make money. 


Send for Booklet 


Send today for this plan, probably the 
most remarkable one ever written for 
investment success. It is comprehen- 
sively outlined in our booklet, “Bigger 
Investment Returns.” The coupon will 
bring your acquaintance copy without 
cost or obligation. 


“Be Right with Babson’s”’ 


The Babson Statistical 
Organization, 
Div. 96-11 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me free, and without 
obligation complete informa- 
tion and your booklet “‘Big- 
ger Investment Returns.” 





Largest Statistical Community in America 
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GOODRICH BALLOON TIRES 
FOR TRUCKS, 
an outstanding new development, are the 
logical tire equipment for the long, speed 
hauls. They result in greater safety, more 
protection to load and equipment, smoother 
running, added traction and marked economy. 
Get in touch with your nearest Goodrich 
Distributor about a change-over. 








Goodrie 


AD Mr. Hart been an average 
Truck and Bus Tire Distribu- 
tor he would have recom- 

mended replacement tires of the same 
size and type already used by a 
prominent oil company and com- 
plimented himself on another sale. 


Asa result of his fleet survey, how- 
ever, he was convinced that their 
trucks, running on long, fast hauls 
within a radius of 200 miles would 
operate faster and more economically 
on heavy duty balloon tires. 

To learn more of the operation, he 
made the “run.” He studied the 
routes, tabulated the speeds, took 
noteof the loads, checked the mileage. 

Result—a 2-hour average cut in 
schedules for every truck on the job. 


Cause—a complete change-over 
of every piece of rolling equipment 





AND CUTS 2 HOURS OFF THE SCHEDULE 


from high pressure tires to Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Balloon Tires. 


That was three months ago. Today 
this same company reports that 
Goodrich Balloon Tires excel in 
smooth, speedy, safe operation, not 
to mention a 20% increase in mile- 
age added to greater protection for 


their equipment and loads. 

Mr. Hart, the Goodrich Truck & 
Bus Tire Distributor in your locality, 
is cutting hauling costs by knowing 
more about the operation in question 
and by making specific, constructive 
recommendations to fit specific needs. 

® 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario. 


Balloon Tires 
for Trueks 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles « Goodr'ch Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footweer 


- - another B. F. Goodrich Product + Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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which wins favor among women will gain 
future leadership. “The consumption of 
cigarets,” continued Moody’s, “will show 
an estimated increase in 1930 of nearly 
10% over 1929. In forecasting future 


trends the estimate is made that by 1939 
cigaret consumption will reach the stagger- 
ing total of at least 202,000,000,000 com- 
pared with 120,000,000,000 in 1929, an 
increase of 69.7%. . . . The people of the 
United States spent about $1,670,000,000 
for tobacco products in 1928, and the ex- 
penditure for 1929 is estimated to have 
exceeded $1,750,000,000. These figures 
represent over 4% of our total retail ex- 
penditures and about 2% of our total 
money income. The per capita expendi- 
ture . . . is now running at the rate of 
about 4¢ per day and the average annual 
expenditure per family is about $70.” 

American Tobacco. Production of 
Lucky Strikes in January showed an in- 
crease of 144 times the total increase 
registered for all brands. Cremo (Spit 
is a horrid word) is being produced at the 
rate of 1,110,000 a day. When American 
Tobacco’s George Washington Hill took 
over the active management of American 
Cigar Co. last May only 93,000 Cremos 
were being made per day. 

P. Lorillard Co. Old Golds are said 
to be paying for themselves now, and 
Lorillard is concentrating on this brand 
and the 5¢ Rocky Ford cigar (When It’s 
Got the Stuff a Nickel’s Enough). While 
the trend toward a few popular brands 
has helped Old Golds, it has hurt Loril- 
lard’s onetime large business in Turkish 
cigarets (Helmar, Deities, Mogul, Murad). 
Officials estimate that 1930 earnings will 
be more than the $1,336,656 of last year, 
which would be the first increase in five 
years. 

Porto Rican-American Tobacco Co. 
El Toro cigarets are about twice the stand- 
ard length, sold in packages of ten. Porto 


Rican-American Tobacco is said to be | 


considering entering the U. S. market on a 
large scale with standard-sized El Toros 
in standard packages of 20. Porto Rican 
also makes cigars, including /Portina, 
Ricoro and El Toro (5¢). Sales of the 
latter in the U. S. were up 110% in Janu- 
ary while total sales gained 50% according 
to President Louis Toro. Porto Rican 
also controls Congress Cigar (La Palina) 
and Wiatt & Bond (Blackstone, Quincy). 


Steel Deal? 
Bethlehem-Youngstown. Often ru- 
mored, often denied, have been reports 
that Cyrus Stephen Eaton’s Republic Steel 
will merge with Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, fifth largest steel company. An 
old rumor recently revived and denied was 
that Bethlehem Steel, whose position as 
second biggest the Republic-Youngstown 
merger threatened, is planning to acquire 
Youngstown itself. Last week it seemed 
definite that this tremendous merger will 
be officially proposed and that Youngs- 
town’s founder-president, James A. Camp- 
bell, who two years ago blocked such 
a merger, is neutral this time. Youngs- 
town is closely held by large stockholders 
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who have been set against any merger. A | 


union with Bethlehem would plunge 
Youngstown into the Bethlehem-U. S. 
Steel war, strenuously fought in other 
sections. 














Does she think of the letter 


... or the file? 


S your file clerk’s mind always on 

her work? Not if she has to use 
warped old files! When she goes for a 
letter, she’s subconsciously expecting the 
drawer to stick . . hating to wrench it 
open . . knowing the wabbly compressor 
has caused a jumble of papers. 

Trifling things . . . yet they waste 
your file clerk’s time . . . break in on 
her concentration . . . divert a lot of her 
energy from the work you pay her to do. 


Just get her one—only one—Art Metal 
steel file like those shown above. Have 
her use it for a separate group of records. 
See for yourself in what perfect order 
she keeps the contents ... how quickly 
anything you ask for from that file is 
laid on your desk. 


Art Metal files are planned to pro- 
mote efficiency . . . to conserve space. 
Drawers glide in and out on their ball- 
bearing suspensions at a touch. The pat- 
ented compressors keep papers smooth 


Prominent Users of Art Metal 
Office Equipment 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Curtiss Aeroplane Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 





- and make every inch of filing space in 


each drawer available. 

But files are only a single item. Art 
Metal supplies every office equipment 
need—from president’s desk to store- 
room shelving—all wrought from endur- 


ing steel —all beautiful, all smoothly 
efficient. 





We shall be glad to furnish information 
on equipment for any 
type of business. If 
you need additional 
equipment for your 
present office, just let 
us know the kind you 
want and we will be glad 
to forward a catalogue. 


Check it below. 


y 7 7 


Art Metal “6700” File. One 
of the 81 styles of Art 
Metal Vertical Files. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 

0 Plan Files 
OO Fire Safes 
0 Shelving 


0 Upright Unit Files 

(0 Counter Height Files 

0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Postindex Visible Files 
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“Foremost For 
Fifty Years" 


) OU won’t have to enlarge your office to take 


advantage of this idea. Although later you 
may be forced to, as your business grows. All you 
have to do is call your local ‘*Y and E”’ Man. 
For fifty years ““Y and E”’ Men have been fur- 
nishing progressive ideas to executives. Ideas that 
cut down overhead. Ideas that mean a step for- 
ward in increased office efficiency. For your ‘‘Y 
and E”? Man is more than a salesman—he is an 
office planner. And his experienced advice is free 
of charge. Let him show you ‘‘Y and E”’ Steel 
Desks... soft finishes that gleam like natural wood 
—yet won’t warp. Staunch construction —all steel. 
Drawers that open and close with a touch. And a 
generous working top of linoleum, brass-bound. 
You’ll like the ‘*Y and EF”’ Steel Desk the minute 
you set eyes upon it. And years cf working with 
it will not change your mind! 
YAWMAN «> FRBE Mrc.(0. 
316 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Export Dept. 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS, STEEL DESKS, STEEL SHELVING 
SAFES, OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES, BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





Charles Stiles of Chicago 
is one of 5,000 “ Y and 
E*’ Men covering every 
city of the United States. 
These men have ideas 
that will help your busi- 
ness. Ideas that are yours 
Sree — will you use them? 





_CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Be Yourself (United Artists). Far more 
conscious of her limitations than most 
actresses in or out of pictures, Fannie Brice 
demands certain uniform qualities of all 
stories suggested as vehicles for her. She 
must play the part of a homely girl; she 
must have a chance to clown, and sing 
her songs; she must be disappointed in 
love. Be Yourself, which deals with the 
lighter aspects of the prizefight business, 
fulfills all these condi‘ions fairly well and 
at the same time establishes a fact which 
may be useful to Miss Brice when: she 
chooses her next picture—its burlesque is 
far more successful than the elaborate 
cabaret scenes, or that expected moment 
when the star, discovering that the man 
for whom she has sacrificed everything, 
whom she has made successful, has be- 
trayed her, sings alone and downcast a 
ballad of unrequited loyalty. As the fighter 
whom she coaxes out of a cabaret and 
into a gymnasium, Robert Armstrong, who 
makes a specialty of playing stupid fight- 
ers, gets several laughs. Best shot: the big 
fight between Armstrong and McCloskey, 
when Fannie Brice yells to McCloskey to 
hit her onetime sweetheart on his re- 
modelled nose.* 





> 

Let’s Go Places (Fox). As a stage 
musical comedy in parody of modern 
sound pictures, Let’s Go Places might be 
funny. In its present form it is an in- 
credibly naive account of a young man’s 
rise to Hollywood success. Its suspense 
is based on mistaken identity. Apparently 
its wandering scenario, on which an ex- 
cellent cast is wasted, was designed prin- 
cipally as an introduction to ballet num- 
bers which, though some of them are in- 
genious, do not show up in black and white 
on the small screen. Typical shot : a Holly- 
wood party at which the male and female 
guests dance like a trained chorus, sing in 
parts. 








oS 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa 
(RKO). When this story was published 
as a novel in the U. S. a year ago it was 
hailed as a masterpiece, in spite of the 
fact that its author, Arnold Zweig, had 
constructed it awkwardly. If Herbert 
Brenon, who directed the picture, had torn 
down the book and built it properly, start- 
ing the story at its real beginning, with 
the arrest of the Russian soldier, Grischa, 
after his escape from a German prison 
camp—if he had shown the panorama 0! 
war moving around this insignificant figure 
in the foreground, getting across the tre- 
mendous implications involved in the in- 
justice of Grischa’s imminent fate, he 
might have made a masterpiece. Instead 
he allowed the anecdote to remain per- 
sonal. The Case of Sergeant Grischa 
further suffers from such imperfections as 
polyglot accents among the cast; the fre- 
quent use of miniatures and fake outdoor 








*Fannie Brice had her own nose remodelled in 
real life, in Atlantic City, 1923. The august 
New York Times celebrated the occasion with 
one of its extremely infrequent wisecracks: (the 
nose) . . . “was condemned and torn down and 

. a high-class modern structure erected on 
the site.” (Time, Aug. 27, 1923.) 
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— and Junior adds the final touch. He knows—he feels instinctively —that his 
father’s office is a true reflection of his Dad—friendly — pleasant —hospitable. 

And the reason Dad’s office 1S so truly reflective is because of the Leopold 
furniture, mastercralted for American executives who appreciate inspiration, beauty, 
and quiet refinement in their offices. 

Leopold office furniture is furniture at its best. It’s authentic, naturally, for 
Leopold has gone to the old masters for the designs. It is quality, for Leopold uses 
only the finest woods— perfectly matched. Its atmosphere 1s perfect —for each 
piece 1S designed to be a part of the complete ensemble. 

Your office —really your home for the greater part of your time, the place you live 
every day —can reflect you at your best when it is equipped with Leopold furniture. 

If you would like to have such an office, write for plans of office decoration. 
There are unlimited combinations from which to choose—one of which will be 
typically you. The suite shown 1s the Jacobean, made by The Leopold Company, 
Burlington, Towa. Makers of fine furniture since 1873. 
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In every direction, 


with Utica as a center, stretches 
a rich expanse of buying power 
.-.a market high in potential 
profit for every manufacturer. 
The Citizens ... Central New 
York’s Commercial Bank . . . is 


located at the geographical and 
strategical center of this market. 
For more than a quarter century 
“Citizenservice” has intimately 
served Central New York busi- 
ness... Day-by-day contact with 
this area has given the Citizens a 
knowledge of Central New York 
that is available to any manufac- 


turer interested in any phase of 
this market. 





Make the Citizens your Central 
New York Banking headquarters. 








| 
CITIZENS 
TRUST CO 


OF UTICA, N. Y.' 





sets, particularly in the earlier sequences; 
the absurd theatricality of little, linking 
scenes that could with no more trouble 
have been made natural and valid; and the 
miscasting of Betty Compson who, with 
her worn, heavily cosmetized prettiness, 
in a hut in the middle of a forest looks 
little like a tough Russian girl camping 
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CHESTER Morris 


. is better with movies than with 
magic. 


out. Chester Morris, though highly his- 
trionic, makes the part of Grischa believ- 
able, and the last sequences, especially the 
execution, are directed with realism. Best 
shot: the audience looking toward the 
firing squad through a black screen that 
is the bandage over the prisoner’s eyes. 


Chester Morris’s parents were in vaude- 
ville for years. His brother Gordon writes 
plays. His brother Adrian and his sister 
Wilhelmina do short turns and musical 
specialties. He tried to be an artist for a 
while, then worked in vaudeville as a 
Magician—* Mysterious Morris”—copying 
Thurston. Augustus Thomas, who was an 
old friend of his father, got him a part in 
The Copperhead with Lionel Barrymore. 
After that he worked in various stock and 
Broadway plays. For some reason he has 
been more successful in pictures than any- 
where else. Some of his films: Alibi, 
Woman Trap, Fast Life. 
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The Vagabond King (Paramount). 
Francois Villon was a lean, bony, shriv- 
elled man, with a sharp dark face and an 
upper lip pulled into permanent irony by 
a dagger slash he got one night outside the 
church of St. Benoit-le-Bientourne. He 
made an indifferent living in the Paris 
underworld of the 15th Century, and there 
is evidence that he served several jail 
terms, committed at least one murder, 
suffered from venereal disease, and wrote, 
in underworld slang, the best French verse 
of his time. Not much of what scholars 
have found out about the real Villon is 
preserved in this handsomely romantic 
operetta based on his life. To music by 
Rudolph Friml, in a story taken from an 
old best-seller by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 


Dennis King acts a Villon who becomes 
King of France for seven days, saves 
Paris from its enemies and wins the hand 
of his true love, Louis XI’s niece. Al- 
though the entire cast, including King, 
caricatures the parts in the familiar cine- 
matic manner, and although there are 
painful moments when the immortal Villon 
must recite dreadful verses organized for 
him by Hollywood hack writers, The 
Vagabond King is high-spirited and good- 
looking enough to be fair entertainment. 
Best shot: Villon’s jailbird army mobiliz- 
ing to defend the city. 








Antique Show 

To his evident embarrassment, a young 
negro in a white bag wig a trifle too large 
for him and black satin knee breeches a 
trifle too small stood on the main stair- 
case of the Grand Central Palace, Manhat- 
tan, last week, while 2,000 people snatched 
programs from his hand and pushed past 
him into the official opening of the Second 
International Antiques Exposition. A well- 
mannered, dressy crowd, visiting the an- 
tique show seemed as definitely a part of 
the socialite calendar as the horse show, 
the opera, the flower show, or Newport’s 
tennis week. Restrained in their com- 
ments, visitors wandered from booth to 
booth smiling pleasantly at dealers, mur- 
muring: ‘Nice bit of spode,” “I question 
that settle,” “Lovely chair, but the patina 
is gone.” Enthusiasms were reserved for 
explosively greeting their friends. Inside 
the dealers’ booths, elegant young gentle- 
men, patrician young ladies, looked lan- 
guidly down their noses. 

Pundit, patron, promoter of the New 
York Antique show is white-haired, ami- 
able George W. Harper, Wesleyan gradu- 
ate, onetime corporation lawyer and Bel- 
mont Estate attorney, rabid antiquarian. 
Four years ago Mr. Harper had a nervous 
breakdown, was ordered by his doctors to 
give up his business, travel, find and ride 
a hobby. He already had a hobby: an- 
tique furniture. With his wife he went to 
London hunting Hepplewhites. He arrived 
just as a great antique exhibition, orga- 
nized by the London Daily Telegraph, 
opened at the Crystal Palace. Never be- 
fore had Mr. Harper seen so many works 
of art assembled, all for sale. To a man 
whose business career had been continu- 
ally occupied with reorganizations and 
mergers, the appeal of such a show was 
instantaneous. As attorney for the late 
August Belmont shortly after the War, Mr. 
Harper had operated four marine expo- 
sitions, designed to arouse U. S. enthusi- 
asm for the languishing U. S. merchant 
marine. He returned from the Crystal 
Palace to his hotel, started writing to 
dealers. 

The first Harper-organized antique ex- 
hibit opened in the Hotel Commodore a 
year ago, was highly successful. Enor- 
mously expanded, last week’s show covered 
the entire main floor and balcony of Grand 
Central Palace, contained the exhibits of 
approximately 200 dealers and collectors 
willing to pay an average of $500 apiece 
($2.50 per sq. ft.) to show their wares, 
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GRECIAN ART 
L§ Wro ught into the 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


rp RUSSWIN 
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Grecian design is the parent of the classic mode. The Renaissance, the 
charming Louis XIV, XV and XVI periods together with our own colonial 
owe their inspiration to this ancient source. RUSSWIN offers its exclusive 
Grecian designs with the dual character of style-timeliness and service. 
Every piece of RUSSWIN hardware is built to weather years of use; 
to give faultless, trouble-free and lasting service. It will faithfully stand to 
its task in the small house, palatial residence, or public structure. Whether 
it be a sturdy, handsome door knob, a lock, a door closer, night latch, or 
even the small hinges and lock for the corner 
cupboard . . . all will be in perfect accord if 
you select RUSSWIN. Consult your architect or 
interior decorator, when making plans, or write to us 
for descriptive boqklet covering RUSSWIN Hardware 


expressly made for leading periods of design. Russell & 





Erwin Manufacturing Company (The American Hardware 
MINERVA 


Corporation, Successor) New Britain, Connecticut— New 





York, Chicago, London. 


At right are three exclusive RUSSWIN designs 
. . ’ 0 f , 
For the Architect’s convenience RUSSWIN Beaumont Lalonde ~~ Warwick 


Hardware is illustrated and described in 
Sweet’s caialogue, pages C-3137;: C-3216. 
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. Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of “Bronze or ‘Brass 
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A Tower in the Hills 


AY eee years ago Elaine, lily maid 
of Astalot, looked from her 
tower window across sunlit, emerald 
hills—and watched Lancelot, far be- 
a riding along the brown, winding 
road. 


Today maids, copper-tanned, gallop 
over the Virginia Hills—or wield 
racquet or club on The Homestead 
courts and links—with modern 
Lancelots. 


Now, both can satisfy their love of a 
tower view. Here at ‘The Homestead, 
rendezvous of the smart world, is a 
new ten-story, fireproof Tower, high 
up in the mountains, equipped with 
every luxury that discriminating taste 
can demand. One hundred and one 
rooms with bath, overlooking the 
rolling Southern hills. Seventeen of 
these have salons, and all are fur- 
nished in the Early American period. 
The Tower has forty-seven loggias 
where one may rest and watch the gay 
life on the hotel grounds below. On 


the topmost story is a solarium com- 
letely outfitted for sun bathing. 
hree spacious lounging rooms on 
the main floor are equipped with 
Vita-glass. Yet the same original Co- 
lonial charm and elegance which 
brought fame to The Homestead in 
the days of Washington and Jefferson, 
pervade this modern Tower. 


Then there are the baths. The mys- 
terious, invigorating power of Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs continues to bring 
new vitality to the thousands of guests 
who come to The Homestead, wearied 
by business and social cares. When 
desired, special hydro-therapeutic 
treatments are prescribed by skilled 
physicians on the hotel staff. 


A stay at The Homestead in the hills 
is a pastime of beauty, rest and plea- 
sure for those who need a delightful 
change. A well illustrated booklet 
will be sent you upon request. Kindl 
write to Christian S. Andersen, Resi- 
dent Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be se- 
cured from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Average 660° 














which ranged from entire paneled rooms 
to little booths of paper weights and 
candlesticks. 

Antique dealers had good cause to co- 
Operate and boost business in last week’s 
show. A genuine work of art of any period 
has always a certain definite value. A work 
of art that is also in fashion has an addi- 
tional value many times greater. Apart 
from the general lassitude which has 
gripped all luxury trades since the stock- 
market break, for the past year Fashion 
has deserted the antiquaries. 

In the past 40 years furniture fashions 
among the ultra smart have changed many 
times. In the ’90s when Architect Richard 
Morris Hunt was building chateaux for 
Vanderbilts (Trme, March 3), socialites 
bought gilded, carved furniture of the 
17th and 18th Century French cabinet- 
makers. Later came an Italian-Spanish 
period, largely inspired by Boston’s Mrs. 
Jack Gardner. The War, and the tempo- 
rary end of importations, brought a wave 
of Colonial and Early American furniture. 
Later when the price of good American 
pieces had mounted sky high and the 
chance of picking up bargains had van- 
ished, canny dealers supplemented their 
stocks with the fruitwood provincial furni- 
ture of southern France and Italy of the 
late 18th and early roth centuries, furni- 
ture which fits easily, blends magnificently 
in Early American rooms. Suddenly, fol- 
lowing the Paris decorative arts exhibition 
of 1925, U. S. fashionables deserted the 
antique field altogether, began like their 
17th and 18th Century ancestors to pur- 
chase Modern furniture, built to their par- 
ticular needs, representing to the best of 
its designers’ abilities, life as it is led 
today. 

It was an impressive defense that the 
antiquarians presented last week. Even 
more impressive were the prices they ex- 
pected to get. On view was an emerald- 
diamond-&-ruby-studded scimitar of the 
late, vicious Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 
Some 150 years old, intricately engraved, 
it was ready to enter some tycoon’s home 
for $5,000. The price asked for a silver 
and gold punchbowl or schwabenkessel, 
once the property of Wilhelm of Hohen- 
zollern, was $100,000, while $45,000 could 
purchase six Chippendale arm chairs and 
a settee with splendid tapestry upholstery. 
The four walls of a Tudor oak-paneled 
room were on sale for $14,000. Also on 
view were six drawing-room chairs, once 
the property of Charles Dickens; a riding 
crop of President Martin Van Buren with 
a dagger in its handle; a painted fan, pre- 
sumably the property of the elegant 
Austrian Marie Antoinette, and a copy of 
that supreme picture book, William Mor- 
ris’s Kelmscott Chaucer. Unusual for an 
antique show was a booth rented by the 
National Radio Museum, which consid- 
ered radio sufficiently venerable to pre- 
sent for antiquarian inspection several 
primitive receiving sets and the first super- 
heterodyne sold for broadcasting. 

Possibly busier last week than he had 
been at any time during his law practice, 
promoter George W. Harper took time off 
to tell reporters that for next year’s an- 
tique show he has reserved three whole 
floors of the Grand Central Palace, that 
many a dealer has already reserved space 
at new rates of $3 the square foot for 
first-floor booths, $2.50 for those upstairs. 
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TIME AND TIDE 


AND ALL THE KING’S SHIPS 
... THIS WROUGHT-I RON 
CHAIN STILL HOLDS! 


In 1778, General Israel Putnam, defend- 
ing the Highlands of the Hudson River, 
realized it was imperative to close the 
channel against the strong British fleet. 

A wrought-iron chain, each link 4 feet 
long and weighing 300 pounds, was forged 
by Peter Townsend, patriot and wrought- 
iron craftsman. It was floated on log rafts 
across the stream and anchored at each 
end. The chain was about 500 yards long 
and weighed 40 tons. 


Except for sections removed by his- 
torical societies and museums, the chain 
today is buried in the banks and bed of 
the Hudson ... in almost as good condi- 
tion as when Revolutionary troops helped 
anchor the linked-defense of West Peint 
152 years ago! 

The Vital Element — iron silicate — 
is the first line of defense which causes 
wrought-iron to endure for years and 
years, as in the case of this historic chain. 
Wrought-iron is the only metal that con- 
tains this Vital Element in quantity suffi- 
cient to resist successfully the effects of 
corrosion. 


This Vital Element, in the puddling and 
rolling processes, separates into tiny rib- 
bons and permeates the whole substance 
+++ 250,000 impregnable defenses against 
corrosion to the square inch of metal! 
Like glass, its companion silicate-deriva- 
tive, iron silicate resists corrosion under 
any influence or any combination of 
reactions. 


Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is 
manufactured from this time-defying 
metal, It has the qualities of other pipe 
materials and the handicaps of none. 
Recognition of its durability and other ad- 
vantages by leading architects, contractors 
and plumbers is attested in the fact that 
Byers Wrought-Iron Pipe is standard 
equipment in the largest and finest build- 
ings in America. They recommend it be- 
cause experience has established this pipe 
as complete protection in all types of con- 
struction ...as perfection in security, ser- 
vice and long-time economy. 


Its superiority for residential, commer- 
cial and general uses is established in 
country-wide and decades-old demonstra- 
tions of service. Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe is identified by the Spiral 
Stripe. It is your guarantee of the best 
pipe and the purest wrought-iron! Send 


for Bulletin No. 38. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Woolworth Building, 60 stories high and towering 792 feet 
above the sidewalks of New York, is equipped with Byers 
Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected ; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis-' 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ...SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 477 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


MartTIn L. Davey 
President and General Manager 

















































JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Fox Thieves Caught 


Thousands of sharp-nosed, furry little 
animals slept more safely in snug pens 
throughout the eastern U. S. when, last 
week, one Alfred Findlay and one John 
Merritt were caught by police, who believe 


| them the most enterprising and systematic 


silver fox thieves in the land. They will be 
charged with raiding the Hampshire silver 
black fox farm in Williamsburg, Mass. 
From other farms in New York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Maine they are believed to have stolen not 
less than $100,000 worth of pelts—slipping 
into the pens by night with flash-lights, 
clubbing the wide-eyed little animals where 
they crouched against the side wire, lug- 


| ging the limp carcasses away in sacks to 


skin them in the woods, peddling the pelts 
at half price (about $250 instead of $500, 
prime) to uninquisitive Manhattan job- 
bers. 

Of the 11,000 silver fox farms in the 
world, many are in England, France, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Japan, Rus- 
sia. But most successful silver fox farm- 
ing is done in the U. S. and in Can- 
ada, where it was started in 1879 by 
young Charlie Dalton, now Sir Charles 
Dalton, 80, onetime Cabinet Minister of 
Prince Edward Island Government. On 
Prince Edward Island, off the coast of 
New Brunswick, Charlie Dalton lived near 
Nail Pond, a wild region abounding in 
game. Like all oldtime fox trappers, 
Charlie Dalton was anxious to catch a 
“nigger’—not a black fox but a “red” fox 
preternaturally dark by some accident of 


| heredity. Having caught several such, he 
| bought three pairs from other trappers. 
| Instead of selling their skins for a pro- 


portionately large profit, Charlie Dalton 
bred them, started the first known silver 
fox farm for breeding purposes and the 
Dalton strain from which the best captive 
silver foxes are descended. 

The foxes on the Dalton farm were 
troubled by few of the worries that beset 
fox-farmers now, such as parasites, ear- 
mites, worm trouble, tailmites, thieves. 
They were killed, usually late in Decem- 
ber, by the weight of a man’s foot placed 
over the lungs or heart so as to leave no 
blood stains on the fur. Their skins were 
sold at fabulous prices until fur dealers 


| in Prince Edward Island investigated, 


bought Charlie Dalton’s business and 20 
pairs of Charlie Dalton’s foxes for $500,- 
ooo. The highest price ever paid for a 
fox skin was $2,819 paid in 1911 for a 
black pelt from Dalton’s ranch. 

Dyers can now make a red fox fur look 
almost exactly like a genuine black one, 
once more valuable than silver. There is 
no way at present to duplicate the coat of 
a silver fox, whose long guard hair is blue 
for two inches closest to the body, black 
for the next half inch, white the outside 
half-inch and tipped with black. Dalton’s 
foxes were fed on horse-meat, bread and 
milk, with occasional young calves. Mod- 
ern ranch-bred silver foxes are fed cow’s 
milk, with cream added for fat content 
when first weaned. Soon afterward they 
get eggs, liver, tripe or heart. Adult foxes 
are permitted to gobble whole meat, 


shredded wheat, fish, orange juice, tomato 
juice, turnips, spinach, porridge, cod-liver 
oil and yeast. 

—_—} 





Stag Hunting 

In the House of Commons last week, a 
bill was introduced to prohibit stag hunt- 
ing in England. John Alexander Lovat- 
Fraser, 62-year-old Laborite, representing 
the Lichfield Division of Staffordshire, a 
member of the National Council of Ma- 
ternity and Child Welfare, contended that 
his bill would end “a practice that subjects 
the stag to the grossest and most terrible 














Stac & ENEMIES 
They must not bite him to death. 


cruelty. . . .” His bill was backed by the 
Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. A Conservative M. P. objected 
to the Lovat-Fraser Bill on the ground 
that if passed it would set a precedent for 
bills prohibiting all kinds of hunting. This 
objection brought roars of disapproval 
from Laborites who are, usually, non-stag- 
hunters. 

Since the Norman conquest, stag hunt- 
ing has been a favorite and, as usually 
regarded, comparatively harmless amuse- 
ment of the British nobility. In the reign 
of Charles II, a 7o-mile hunt was held 
from Swinley to Lord Petre’s Seat in 
Essex; the Duke of York was the only 
hunter in at the death. At the beginning 
of the 20th century, there were 19 packs 
of staghounds in England, four in Ire- 
land. The biggest existing British deer 
park is 4,000 acres at Savernake. The 
season opens on Aug. 12, ends Oct. 8. 
There is a short spring season from Lady 
Day, March 25, to May to. 

The whereabouts of the stag is told to 
the master by the harbourer. Steady 
hounds, called “tufters,” are then thrown 
into cover and having found a warrantable 
deer, bay him until he is forced to an 
open run which is fun for the mounted 
huntsmen. The hounds, when they finally 
run down the tired stag, should hold him 
at bay rather than bite him to death. 
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Does working the clock around keep you 
lighting cigarettes? Then light Spuds! 


Spud’s cooler smoke proves itself in a 


: | Se er ee Ne Se ie 
‘ 


heavy smoking session. It keeps you con- 
stantly mouth-happy... your tongue and 


throat always in their natural moist-cool 





” comfort. That’s why your tobacco appe- 
ed tite is ever ready for Spud’s choice leaf 
a and blend...your tobacco senses ever 
o alive to their rich fragrance. Spud’s 16% 
g- cooler smoke is created to heighten your 
nt- enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. 
= Spud is 1930 freedom in old-fashioned 
_ tobacco enjoyment. At better stands, 
In 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
ng Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
as 

he MENTHOL-~COOLED g Pp ui D CIGARETTES 
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~ 
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ble JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
an by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 
ted . + + continued coolness heightens 


od enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 
ur 


“SMOKE 16%. COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 


Cosrs can be 
cut, ‘‘eye value’’ 
added, weight re- 
duced, breakage 
eliminated, and 
strength increased 
by redeveloping products 
into pressed steel. 

The book shown here, 
‘‘Adventures in Re- 
design,’’ has eighteen 
pages showing how YPS 
Redevelopment Engi- 
neers have helped cut 
production costs for 
manufacturers in many 
different industries. It 
shows, too, how these 
engineers have helped in 





‘‘Adventures in Redesign. 


TIME 





the development of new 
products. 

You can use this COST 
CUTTING service—with- 


out the expenditure of a 


single dollar — without 
the slightest obligation. 

Send for this ‘‘FACT’’ 
book today and Iet us tell 
you more about YPS 
service—pin this coupon 
to your business letter- 
head. 


IT FROM 


STEEL INSTEAD” 


ag THE YOUNGSTOWN 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
603 University Road, Warren, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your new free book, 


” 
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SPORT 


Huskies at The Pas 

Emil St. Godard had won The Pas Dog 
Derby every year for five years, and this 
year in the eastern races he showed so 
well that he seemed sure to repeat. In The 
Pas race last week, he was five minutes 
ahead at the turn at the Flin Flon Mine, 
100 miles out. St. Godard’s huskies 
weakened on the home stretch. A dog 
which had been lurching in the traces for 
a mile fell over without stumbling, its legs 
suddenly helpless. After looking it over 
St. Godard took its strap off and put it 
on the sled. Through the gigantic white 
domes of snow, alive in the wind over the 
wilderness, a figure was catching St. 
Godard—parka suit, woolen socks and 
moccasins, a young, bronzed face—Earl 
Brydges. Brydges lives in Cranberry 
Portage, St. Godard in The Pas, 55 miles 
away, so they are neighbors as neighbor- 
hood is measured by frontiersmen. Brydges 
drove into The Pas in a whirlwind finish, 
the winner. His time was 124 minutes 
better than St. Godard’s, who came in 
staggering with three tired dogs lying on 
his sled. 








ae 
In the Courts 


Squash. Red walled court ; racquet like 
a tennis racquet but smaller, rounder ; ball 


| like a tennis ball but heavier, faster. Be- 


fore young Harry Wolf got on the court 
with Rowland Haines to play for the Na- 
tional Amateur Squash Tennis Champion- 
ship, Rowland Dufton, the professional at 
the New York Athletic Club, taught him 
a special stroke to use in that one match 
—a stroke which Dufton said would win 
for him. It was a drive straight into the 
front wall corners that skidded off the 
back wall and dropped dead. “Mix it up 
with a soft game,” Dufton advised him. 
“Hyde can take him hitting it easy, and 
you beat Hyde, didn’t you?” 

Wolf said he understood. Undoubtedly, 
putting out Fillmore Hyde, four times 
national champion, in the semifinal ‘had 
given him some confidence. But he could 
not help remembering that he had played 
Haines in four tournaments this year, and 
that Haines had won three of the matches. 
He started hitting hard, saving his new 
stroke till he got the match moving. He 
got ahead of Haines and switched to a soft 
game. It was a mistake. A devastating 
smasher, and the best half-volleyer among 
U. S. amateurs, Haines turned Wolf’s gen- 
tle, strategic shots into points for him- 
self, and caught up fast. Young Wolf 
seemed to forget everything Dufton had 
told him except the new stroke. He whaled 
the ball the way he did out of doors last 
year when he was playing on the Williams 
tennis team. Sometimes he got Haines 
in close and hit a terrific drive, and as 
Haines jumped back for it the ball hit 
the corner, skidded along the wall and 
dropped dead. Haines’s half-volleys be- 
came defensive, and young Wolf, playing 
as though he could not make a mistake, 
took the fourth game, the fifth, the match, 
the title. Score: 15-11, 4-15, 8-15, 15- 
10, 15-7. 

Court Tennis. Henry VI of France 
liked this game so much that in his time 
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Makers of countless machines seek greater accuracy—precision grinding. 


And Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, responds with grind- 


ing wheels made in practically unlimited combinations of bond and 
grain... . internal grinding wheels as small as 346” diameter.... seg- 
mental wheels as large as 72” diameter. 





esinatein WHEELS, GRINDING and LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING 
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To Play 
Play Safe 


To get distance, direction, control 


on the green ... to improve your 
form and your score ... try giving 
support and protection against fa- 
tigue and strains to the vital but 
least rugged zone of your body. 
More and more, thinking men agree 
with trained athletes in accepting 
Bauer & Black athletic supporters 
as essential sport equipment. Not 
only to guard delicate cords and 
structures, but to enjoy the snug 
comfort, security, freedom which 
make for brilliant performance. 
The de luxe supporter is Pal. Strong, 
rubber-cored ribs knit into its light, 
porous pouch . . . an exclusive pat- 
ented feature ... provide super- 
support and matchless comfort, 
never binding or chafing. Slow to 
absorb perspiration, soft as new 
after washing. Supreme quality and 
economy at a dollar and up. 

Bike is a simpler, all elastic sup- 
porter, the choice of coaches, train- 
ers and athletes for 55 years. Easy 
to wash ...easy to wear ... easy to 
buy at 50 cents upward. At all drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


FC BAUER & BLACK | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - - New York . - Toronto 


\ 7 








Better 








TIME 


people said there were more tennis-players 
in Paris than drunkards in England. Com- 
plicated then, it is even more complicated 
now by centuries of innovation. The 
court is longer, wider than a lawn tennis 
court, a sagging net strung across the mid- 
dle ; a roofed gallery or “penthouse” near 
the ceiling, running around three walls, 
sloping from ten and a half to seven feet 
from the floor; an opening in the right- 
hand corner of the end wall on the receiv- 
ing side called the “grille”; an opening 
in the end wall on the service side, under 
the penthouse, called the “dedans.” Play- 
ers face each other on opposite sides of 





Lorp ABERDARE OF DUFFRYN 
In England, no; in the U. 


5., yes. 


the net. Balls of tightly wound cloth; 
small pear-headed racquets. 

Clarence Napier Bruce, Lord Aberdare 
of Duffryn, who is one of the best racquets 
players in the world, has never managed 
to win the Court Tennis Championship of 
England, but he went after Frank Frazier 
coolly last week in the Racquet & Tennis 
Club, Manhattan, for the U. S. title. 
More experienced, Lord Aberdare out- 
placed him and Frazier, coming in close 
to get the Englishman’s cut-shots, netted 
repeatedly. After being set-point three 
times, Lord Aberdare won the first set 6-3, 
took the next quickly, then began to net 
shots on his own forehand. But Frazier 
let him have some on his backhand and 
Lord Aberdare, cool, dark-haired, unhur- 
ried, gained confidence, found grille and 
dedans for aces, mixed his usual service 
with an undertwist until he had the last 
set, 7-5, and the title. 

Racquets. A court 60 ft. by 30 ft. with 
four black cement walls; no net; long- 
handled, small-headed racquet; ball like a 
little baseball, covered with kid. Stanley 
Mortimer and Clarence C. Pell, who play 
together as a doubles team (Tre, Feb. 
10) played each other once again in the 
finals of the National Singles at the Bos- 
ton Tennis and Racquet Club. Figured as 
a sure loser because of his poorer showing 
this year, and because he had a harder 
struggle to get in the finals, Mortimer 
made only one point in the second game, 
four in the third, then began to get his 


ahead of Beckman & Hill. 
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serve working and to run Pell around with 
beautiful low drives. Pell wearied. Mor- 
timer ran out match and title: 15=7, 1-15, 
4-55, 15-6, 18-15. 

Handball. Foundation of all ball 
games. No net. Small inflated rubber ball, 
leather gloves. Alfred Banuet, a young 
Latin who has been beating all the hand- 
ball-playing San Francisco policemen at 
the four-walled game, went to St. Louis 
last week to defend his national title, 
played circles around his opponents, put 
out George Nelson of Baltimore in the 
finals, 21-10, 21-6. 


Who Won 

Collett Trounced. Square - jawed, 
broad-shouldered Maureen Orcutt sur- 
prised everybody by putting out National 
Champion Glenna Collett in the semi- 
final, but Virginia Van Wie, who had put 
out Helen Hicks, beat her in the final of 
the Florida East Coast Women’s Golf 
Championship, 5 up and 4 to play. 

Ruth v. Ruppert. After bickering all 
winter, Colonel Jacob Ruppert, owner of 
the New York Yankees, offered moon- 
faced, ball-slugging outfielder George Her- 
man (“Babe”) Ruth $160,000 for two 
years’ work—his last word. Ruth’s “last” 
word: He would not work two years for 
less than $170,000—he would rather re- 
tire. Next day, Colonel and slugger met 
in the Princess Martha Hotel in St. Peters- 
burg, went into the Colonel’s room. Ten 
minutes later the Colonel opened the door 
“It’s all settled—Ruth accepts $160,000.” 

Eastern Hockey. Yale’s furious de- 
fense, spasmodic offense, beat Harvard, 
3-1, tied their annual series, necessitated 
a play-off. 

Six Day Bicyclists. In Manhattan 
Italian Gaetano Belloni, Belgian Gerard 
Debaets pedalled 2,330 miles, nine laps, 
won the 48th International Race one lap 
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RAP ID 


CALCULATOR I 


A high quality, reasonably priced, I 
precision device that is a REAL Port- HI 
able, yet with capacity and figuring | 
ability equal to larger, costlier mach- it 
ines. Fast. Quiet. Easy to Operate. | 
Will last for years. Hundreds used by 














big railroad, industrial, commercial 
and financial companies.| The favored il 
type in Europe. Soon pays for itself in | 
any office. | 


For Details Write | 
RAPID CALCULATOR CO. 


309 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 





AsCollege Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner ‘‘Europa.’’ 9 Countries. 
Includes five-day Alpine motor-coach 
trip from Nice to Geneva. Passion Play- 
Culturalleadership. Business Manage 
ment American Express Company. 
Write for details and map. George 
Collen, Principal, Virginia College, 
Roanoke, Virginia. Sail June 18. 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 
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ACH of these great enter- 

prises had a different indus- 
trial piping need. The organizing 
hand of Grinnell Company, 
prepared with men and facilities, 
answered those needs, easily and 
quickly. 

These seven buildings are 
typical of hundreds of others 
served by us recently. 

Location made no difference, git? 
lor the business of a national 
organization is to localize a continent. The variety of 
requirements made no difference, because Grinnell 
furnishes all seven important industrial piping prod- 
ucts with more satisfaction to users than smaller con- 
cerns can furnish one of them. 


* * * 
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Buildings shown above:—Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl., Automatic Sprinklers; — 
American Glanzstoff Corporation, Elizabethton, Tenn., Process Piping and Fittings; — 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Thomaston, Ga., Humidifiers; — Barclay Apartments, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Thermoflex Traps;—Pure Oil Company, Chicago, IIl., Fittings;—American 
( an Company, Jersey City, N. J., Thermolier Unit Heaters;—Alabama Power Company, 
High Lavel, Ala., Triple XXX Piping. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 


means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 


. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron 


bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the 


Triple XXX line for super power work. 


.Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately 


machined and rigidly inspected. 


. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 


ing is up. 


. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employ- 


ing the unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through 
American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


. Automatic Sprinkler Systems with the famous Quartz 


bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities . 


TIME 





FIRST - in Production of 
Natural Gas 


Leading economists say that Oklahoma is destined to 
lead the South, industrially. This state possesses in amazing 
measure, ALL of the essentials for industrial development,— 
Raw Materials, Agriculture, Fuel, Labor, Good Transporta- 
tion, Ideal Living Conditions, Market. 


As a possessor and producer of raw materials Okla- 
homa is a prodigy among the states. Admitted to state- 
hood only in 1907, already she stands first in production 
of petroleum and zinc, second in all minerals, third in 
cotton, fourth in lead, fifth in wheat, ninth in value of 
crops. She is one of only 6 states producing over a billion 
dollars worth of raw materials annually. 

Even more remarkable is her position as a fuel center, 
for she today leads all other sections of the entire world 
as a storehouse and producer of fuels. She is the leading 
gas and petro'eum state, producing one-fifth of the nation’s 
supply of natural gas. When—if ever—gas and oil give 
out, she will match any other section in the world in coal 
reserves, with 90 billion tons of high grade coal. 

Oklahoma is today the world’s choice location for in- 
dustries which use or should use the best and cleanest of 
industrial fuels, Natural Gas. Such industries are invited 
to write our Industrial Department. No obligation will be 
incurred and all correspondence will be treated as confi- 
dential. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (conn), CORPORATION 


Tulsa ----Oklahoma City 





. . One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas 
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SCIENCE 


Carlsbad Cave 

Down a swaying rope into a black, hot 
pit, 1,350 ft. below the earth’s surface, 
325 ft. lower than anyone had ever gone 
there before him, slid Frank Ernest Nich- 
olson, journalist-explorer, into the un- 
measured depths of the Carlsbad Cave in 
the Guadalupe Mountains in lower New 
Mexico. Last week came reports of his 
expedition, begun in January (Time, Jan. 
27). He told of nightmare rock forma- 
tions, of crystal clear water and perfect 
cave pearls in a subterranean pool. While 
he was drinking, a feeble chirping split 
the stifling black silence. He investigated, 
found a nest of milk-white crickets, curi- 
ously not blind from living in the dark. 

Laboriously climbing back up his rope 
the equivalent of 30 floors, he started 
horizontal explorations which led miles 
beyond any known territory. One vast 
underground chamber, lavishly studded 
with stalactites, pools of water, a fountain, 
Nicholson and his comrades named “‘Hell’s 
Half Acre.” To the north of this room 
was a shaftway, with levels above and 
below. A strong air current suggested 
another entrance to the cave. 

Into the tunnel leading beyond “Hell’s 
Half Acre” stumbled the party. The tun- 
nel led them into another towering amphi- 
theatre, so lofty that flashlight beams 
failed to find the ceiling. The white mar- 
ble stage was set for a vast Wagnerian 
twilight of the gods, in glittering onyx, 
with orange-tinted, translucent stone cur- 
tains and footlights of stalagmites. 

On the explorers went, through a meagre 
crevice in the tunnel to yet another hall. 
The rocks were coated with powdery 
limestone formation. Nicholson jumped 
from a rock onto seemingly solid floor, 
sank neck deep into powdery dust which, 
clouding aloft from its aeons of tran- 
quillity, floated steadily off through an im- 
mense opening near the ceiling. 

Nicholson & friends went for ladders, 
promised further penetration of Carlsbad 
Cave, the continent’s greatest. 


© 


Welded Steamer 

Out of Charleston, S. C., and then 
triumphantly back in again, steamed a 
new and empty steel cargo ship, the Caro- 
linian. Only the closest look by a ship- 
wise observer would have seen why she 
was different from any othe steel ship— 
there were no rivet-heads studding her 
sleek sides. All her plates had been arc- 
welded, with an estimated saving of 25% 
in construction costs, of 20% in weight. 
Her designer: Richard F. Smith, 30. 
Builders: Charleston Dry Dock & Machine 
Co. (under Vice President Charles V. 
Boykin). 

The adoption of arc-welding by ship- 
builders marks another step in the gradual 
displacement of the noisy and often 1n- 
efficient rivet. Welding is increasingly used 
in steel skyscraper construction (in Man- 
hattan a fire department permit is neces- 
sary). In the construction of many parts 
of automobiles, welding is replacing and 
bettering costly, intricate castings and 
forgings, which are more subject to struc- 
tural failure. 
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: or Executives 
rope e 
arted 
miles 
vast . ° 
dded The five day week for labor has become a vital 
alee topic in American business affairs. Modern produc- 
Hell’s tion methods, aided by time-saving devices, have 
room brought this idea from the realm of dreams to that 
- and af imminent fact. 
ested * 
Modern executives have learned the wisdom of 
Hell’s keeping their production methods up-to-date. But 
» tun- many of them have ignored the possibility of saving 
mphi- their own time in similar ways. Talk to them about 
eams = teducing their own office hours and immediately you 
bei meet with a storm of protest. They complain that 
pom they do not get enough done as it is. The day draws 
hap to an end, but many vital things are left unfinished. 
es: Careful analysis has shown that this state of 
hall affairs is frequently the result of inadequate com- 
ila munication facilities. In the organization which is 
imped P-A-X equipped, there is no need to delay decisions, 
floor. to postpone action, or to await information. Mat- 
which. ters are settled instantly because every department 
tran- , ™ and every employee is within instant reach, by means 
in im- of the P-A-X dial. 
dders, If you wish to get more done in less time, we sug- 
rlsbad gest you permit us to place the facts regarding 
Strowger P-A-X before you. This system has been 
JROWGE epee. UTOMAT| successfully adapted to more than 2,000 American 
ee (@ — " business establishments. No organization is too 
| then DiAL SYSTEMS large, few are too small, to profit by its use. Write 
Ben for Bulletin 1026. 
Caro- INCLUDE: 
13 Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 
. ship- Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems i EI e I 
nv she Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) Aut tri 
shi = Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems omat Cc ec Cc nc. 
igs Tele-Chee Systems ( for theatres ) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems Factory and General Offices: 
1g her Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
‘n arc- Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories, 
f 25% 
weight. 
h, 30. 
og”) In answer to the modern vogue for 
~ ae color the popular Monophone may 
. now be had, not only in black, but 
y ship- also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
rradual Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
ten in- with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
ly used 
1 Man- 
neces- 
y parts SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia. 
ng and GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
rs and Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
struc: ASSOCIATED COMPANIES~—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: Internation] Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 


London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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ANNOUNCING 


LLEGHENY 
METAL 








ALLEGHENY METAL USED FOR BRIGHT 
PARTS OF NEW FORD BODY TYPES 





Allegheny Metal For Office Buildings 
Never Needs Polishing 


Allegheny Metal For Kitchen Equipment 
Never Stains 





Allegheny Metal Kitchen Wore 
Stays Bright 


Allegheny Metal For Exterior Work 
Never Rusts 


IT STAYS 
PERMANENTLY BRIGHT 


UNPLATED 
UNRUSTING 
UNSTAINING 


TJ NHE Ford Motor Company sawin this new alloy the 
| perfect material for the bright parts of cars. So 
Allegheny Metal was used forthe newFord body types. 
In one day thousands of inquiries for more infor- 
mation about the wonderful new metal were received, 
a powerful testimonial to the continued good judg- 
ment and keen foresight of the Ford Motor Company. 
Allegheny Metal is a solid substance which can- 
not corrode or tarnish. It is stronger than steel. 
Not being plated, it will preserve its rich, glossy 
finish without polishing ... merely cleaning, as you 
clean glass, is all it ever needs. 

Already it is finding opportunity for valuable 
service in a hundred daily uses. From tense respon- 
sibility as an airplane frame to humble duty as a 
kitchen utensil, from lustrous decoration on build- 
ing fronts to lithe golf clubs, it works permanently 
and well, always maintaining its fine appearance. 

You will certainly encounter Allegheny Metal 
in many of its valuable uses. You will find it dis- 
tinctly to your advantage to learn how ably it can 
serve you. It is new... but it is already thoroughly 
established and recognized, and no one can fore- 


tell the vastness of its possibilities. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 


Brackennipce, Pa., District Orrices In New York, Burrato, Cuicaco, 
CLEVELAND, Detroit, Sr. Louis, Mitwauker, Los ANGELES. WAREHOUSE 
Stocks: Josepn T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Cuicaco, CLEVELAND. MILWAUKEE, 
Sr. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, BurraLo, Boston, Jersey Ciry, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Edison Enters Heaven 


So deaf that his intimates must shout 
close to his ear, so old that diet and 
digestion are matters of hourly concern 
to him, so famed that his stalest bromides 
on national questions can command na- 
tional attention and respect (see p. 16), 
Inventor Thomas Alva Edison, 83, con- 
tinued last week a living though not a 
lively man, plodding on with life’s-end 
work in his Fort Myers, Fla., winter labo- 
ratory. Whether or not he lives to ac- 
complish his latest work—finding a new 
source of rubber—he had lived to see a 
semi-official national celebration of his 
first great work—last summer’s Golden 
Jubilee of Light (Time, May 27). 

Just what were Inventor Edison’s in- 
most thoughts about that celebration, or 
about his whole career and the fruits there- 
of and the uses to which they have been 
put, the public may not know. But last 
week Inventor Edison and the public could 
read in the Nation (pinko-liberal weekly ) 
a fantasy by James Rorty, Irish-American 
free lancer, entitled ‘The Inventor Enters 
Heaven,” which took for its point of 
departure a ten-minute interval of dark- 
ness and silence all over the U. S. in 
tribute to a deceased Inventor whom none 
could fail to recognize. 

Excerpt: . Suddenly the lights 
snapped on... and now the ether vi- 
brated with the earth-girdling bellow of 
the greatest radio hook-up in history. The 
eulogistic phrases were familiar; so was 
the toneless voice of an Ex-President of 
the United States for whom the great in- 
ventor remembered voting. But he could 
hear now, since death had stripped him of 
his protective infirmity. - Muttering sadly 
to himself, the old man pressed his fingers 
to his ears.” 

The scene shifts to the gates of Heaven. 
“Something in the pyramidal, stepped- 
back style of the heavenly architecture 
struck the inventor as familiar... . 
Familiar, too, were the banners swung high 
above the streets of gold and bearing the 


inscription: ‘Forward, Heaven. Business 
Is Good. Keep It Good.’ 
“... ‘That’s the Celestial Rotary 


Chorus,’ explained Saint Peter. ‘They’re 
tehearsing their welcoming song for you. 
Listen!’ . .. It was the song which 
George M. Cohan had composed for the 
celebration of Light’s Golden Jubilee. 

Remarks the inventor: “‘The voices 
seem—well, perhaps a little light.’ ‘Of 
course,’ answered the saint. ‘That’s the 


_*Composer Cohan’s words (copyright by L. L. 
Vosburgh Music Co., Manhattan): i 
What a fame, what a fame, what an aim, what 
an aim, 
To live for mankind, to give for mankind. 
All the joys of living, all he’s got he’s giving, 
Work away, work away, night and day, never 
play, 
Yet thoughtful and kind 
If America needed a king on a throne— 
Mister Edison sits on a throne of his own. 


Oh say can you see 

By the light that he gives you and me 

W hat a man he is, what a grand old “WIZ” 

Moping, groping in the dark, without him we 

_ would be, 

There’s a light tonight that’s shining. 

It’s his light so bright that’s shining 

O’er the land of the free, 

And the lands o’er the sea. 

Oh he lights the way—Mister Thomas A. 
Edison 

Miracle man. 


Rotarians. Boy sopranos. Always have 
been and always will be. Time without 
end. God knows I’ve heard enough of 
them.’ ” 

Further excerpts: “. . . The old inven- 
tor had spread the tail of his frock coat 


“ 





Fotograms 


“THE INVENTOR” 
The cinema had become just a “new 
racket for the pants-makers.” 


like a sail and was in full flight toward 
the abyss of night. ‘Do you mean to say,’ 
shouted the saint as he caught up with 
him, ‘that you actually don’t want to 
enter heaven?’ 

“The inventor turned and stared at him. 
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Donald Bros. 


INC. 


ENGINEERS 


Maintaining, through organized procedure, 
an unbroken record of success in the analysis 
and improvement of production and distri- 
bution methods ... for the purpose of in- 
creasing each client-manufacturer’s net prof- 
its. Executives of Management in any 


industry may communicate directly with 


the Vice-President in charge of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOSTON 


Massachusetts 


‘I'll see you in hell first. . . . Do you sup- 
pose I enjoyed seeing my life-work made 
trivial and ridiculous? I was an inventor 
—it was my passion to use the tools of 
science for the service of mankind. I 
gave the world light—good light, cheap 
light. Is it my fault if they used it to 
outrage the beauty and peace of the night 
—to make a cheap bazaar out of every 
street and avenue, selling one another 
cigarettes and chewing gum at the rate of 
a million candlepower a minute? I gave 
them the phonograph, so that every man, 
woman and child might know the glory 
of great music and great speech; so that 
the great singer, the great instrumentalist, 
might have all future generations of men 
for his audience. So I thought and 
dreamed. Yet today I am afraid there is 
less music in the heart and mind of the 
common man than ever before in history. 
I gave them the motion picture. At first 
I thought it was a toy. Then, too late, 
I saw that it was the medium of a new 
art. For by that time it had become 
merely a new racket for the pants-makers, 
and millions of minds were being trivial- 
ized and anaesthetized by that endless 
flicker of falseness and venality. How 
much of my work was actually applied 
to the service of a sane humanity? How 
much of it was cheapened and perverted 
by the greed of men, the mechanical greed 
of money to make more money? My 
work was honest work. I never cared for 
money—never thought about it. You im- 
ply that my work helped to fill that vulgar 
adolescent heaven of yours. I deny it. 
At any rate, it’s your heaven, not mine. 
I want none of it.’” 








310 South Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


212 South Tyron St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Eastman Aircraft Corporation 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Aircraft Parts Company, Inc. 
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Parks Air College, Incorporated 
Parks Aircraft Corporation 
Blackburn Aircraft Corporation Gliders, 
Aircraft Development Corp. 


the sport of speedboating 
...and the thrill of flying! 


The Eastman Flying Yacht— 
fastasa speedboat onthewater, 
maneuverable as a light plane 
in the air—makes possible the 
combined enjoyment of two 
great, thrilling sports. “Yacht- 
ing” in the Eastman is the new- 
est recreation of sportsmen— 
a pleasurable diversion that is 


without comparison. 9 Trim and clean and graceful of line, 
the Eastman responds so readily to the controls that flying 
it is really play—handling the wheel is simple. Taking off 
is unbelievably easy—and landing simplicity itself as only 
one point of contact is necessary. @In the spacious cock- 
pits of the Eastman, three or four—according to fuel load- 
ing—can be comfortably accommodated. Even when fully 
loaded the Eastman Yacht leaves the water in 8 to 12 
seconds; climbs 900 to 1000 feet per minute; cruises at 85 
m.p.h.—110 open throttle; and has a radius of over 300 
miles. @ The “Yacht” is popularly priced at $9985. Write 
for complete information about this smart, 
Dealers interested in adding the Eastman Flying Yacht to 
speedboat lines are invited to write for full particulars. 
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DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK :: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


Marine Aircraft Corporation 
Grosse Ile Airport, Incorporated 
Incorporated 
Detroit Aircraft Export Corp. 








AERONAUTICS 


Final Benefaction 


The balance of the Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, when 
wound up by Donor Daniel Guggenheim 
last year (Time, Nov. 11), amounted to 
$300,000. This bulky leftover was to go 
to some enterprising southern educational 
institution. Last week Trustees of the 
Fund announced Georgia School of Tech- 
nology at Atlanta to be the final bene- 
ficiary. Reasons: Georgia Tech is enter- 
prising. It has an ideal aviation location 
and environment, high engineering require- 
ments. Its student body is cosmopolitan. 

Part of the plan of the Guggenheim 
Fund was to place its benefactions strategi- 
cally throughout the land. This grant com- 
pletes this objective, forms the southern 
nexus of an educational work. 

Total Guggenheim grants for aero- 
nautical education amounted to nearly 
$1,800,000: 








California Inst. of Technology. + « »$350,000 
Leland Stanford Univ.......... 195,000 
Univ. of Washington........... 290,000 
Univ. of Michigan. ...../s..s00% 78,000 
Georgia School of Technology.... 300,000 
Harvard Univ. Graduate School of 
Business Administration ...... 15,000 


Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 264,000 


STOO TAR. oc cvesdaccscic 30,000 
City of Akron and Calif. Inst. of 
Witla SMNTAD, cance seuss ou 250,000 
GCORDE VIR, Sash eces ia bosses 10,000 
o— 





New Records 

Exciting to the public are flights which 
break such obvious world records as speed, 
altitude, duration, distance. More sat- 
isfying to manufacturers and operators are 
less spectacular, technical records such as 
the two which U. S. flyers broke last month 
and the one which Boris Sergievsky broke 
last week. Last month it was Pilots Zim- 
merly and Schoenhair who, flying Barling 
and Lockheed Vega ships, respectively set 


| new world records for altitude and speed 


with weight (Trme, March 10). Last week 
Pilot Sergievsky, who like his employer, 
Igor Sikorsky, is a naturalized U. S. citi- 
zen, filled a Sikorsky seaplane with two 
long tons (4,409.24 Ib.) of “pay load” and 


| climbed with it to a height of 19,500 feet 
' over North Beach, Long Island. 


The old 
altitude record for two-ton seaplanes was 
15,837 ft. The significance: the U. S. is 
catching up with Europe in development 
of high-climbing, load-carrying seaplanes, 


| essential to coastal and intercontinental air 








| tween 30,000 and 3 


transport (especially in South America). 

As a womanly feat Elinor Smith, 18, 
flew a Bellanca at Roosevelt Field to be- 
2,000 ft. At the top 
she fainted, recovering after a sharp dive. 
Previous female altitude record: 23,996 
ft., by the late Marvel Crosson. 
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| Flights & Flyers 


For Speed’s Sake. It takes a very spe- 
cial sort of nerve to fly 300 m. p. h. Be 
cause he possesses such nerve, and_be- 


| cause it was anxious to fly faster than the 


rest of the world, the U. S. Navy per- 
mitted big, hard-boiled Lieut. Alford 
Joseph Williams Jr., to stay o 
special duty from 1923, when he won 
the Pulitzer race and set a U. S. speed 
record, until last week. After hundreds 
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From this point the eleven Western States, 
the Orient and South American 
markets are most efficiently served, 


TIME 





NATURAL GAS IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRIES 
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This is one of the fastest growing in- 
dustrial centers in the country. Many 
national concerns have located here 
and many more are coming. Here you 
find low power costs and an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas at attrac- 
tive low rates. There is ample supply 
of skilled and unskilled labor with 
unusually low turnover largely due 
tothe high percentage ofhome owner- 
ship. A splendid working climate of 
57.1° F. mean annual temperature. 
There are over 100 miles of water- 
front within the industrial area. Acre- 


he Yd 
A new fuel.... 


low power costs 


San Francisco Metropolitan Bay area 


age of any desired size can be had at 
considerably less cost than elsewhere. 
Here, too, building costs are relatively 
low. Here you will find promptly 
available raw materials in wide vari- 
ety and great abundance. 

Distributors or manufacturers inter- 
ested in the great western markets are 
invited to write for any general or 
specific information with theassurance 
of the correspondence being held in 
strictest confidence. Send for a copy 
of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-avFE: 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices, 245 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 





When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, please mention TIME. 
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“Wild 


IDEAS ARE MEAT 
AND DRINK TO US 


Even so long ago as the dawn of the twentieth 
century, when miracles of electricity common- 
place today were first being dreamed, Robbins & 
Myers enjoyed a unique and world-wide reputa- 
tion for helping young men turn their “‘wild”’ 
ideas into commercial realities. To us came young 
Marconi more than two decades ago for help in 
perfecting his first wireless generators. Hither, 
too, came other young men with new-born ideas 
for motor car starting and ignition, motion pic- 
ture projectors and kindred visions, now great 
industries in themselves. Now many builders of 
electrical apparatus enjoy world fame in their 
several ways. But the ever greater number of 
new and wonderful devices being brought to us 
for practical development indicates that to many 
men there is still one outstanding manufactory of 
special application motors with a reputation for 
turning theshop “‘upsidedown’”’ to make profitable 
actualities out of ideas at which others look askance. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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of hours of experimental flying—inverted, 
spinning, high speed—for which he holds 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, Lieut. 
Williams last year obtained the backing 
of air-minded tycoons in New York 
and Chicago to construct the Mer- 
cury, a waspish little projectile with a 24- 
cylinder, 1,200 h. p. Packard motor, to 
compete for the Schneider Cup (world 
speed trophy for seaplanes) at Cowes. 

















U.& U. 


SPEEDSTER WILLIAMS 


He resigned to speed some more. 


England. But the Mercury, too heavy for 
her lifting power, never got far from the 
Severn River off Annapolis where she was 
tested (Trme, Aug. 19). Meantime, to 
continue nervy Lieut. Williams in his 
country’s best uses, the Navy Department 
last week ordered him to sea with the air- 
craft carrier Lexington, his first “active” 
duty in seven years. Promptly, Speedster 
Williams countered. As the Army’s fast- 
est flyer, Lieut. James Doolittle, had done 
a month prior, Williams resigned from 
his country’s service, “that I shall be free 
to devote my full time and energy, with- 
out constraint,” to outflying the world. 

Slow Glide. At Roosevelt Field last 
week, Pilot Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
his Crescent cabin ship demonstrated that 
a skilled pilot in a reasonably stable plane 
can glide the plane at dangerous stalling 
speed to land more slowly than a man 
drops in a parachute. 





o 





Harmon Trophy 


To Dieudonne (“Doudou”) Costes of 
France went last week the Harmon Tro- 
phy, awarded (in Paris) by the Interna- 
tional League of Aviators. The league 
was founded in 1926 by Clifford Harmon, 
to recognize and reward the persons who 
do each year’s outstanding air work. 
Costes’ 1929 work: non-stop flight from 
Paris to Tsitsihar, Manchuria, 4,910 ml. 
(farthest) ; Hanoi, Indo-China, to Paris, 4 
days, 18 hrs. (fastest); closed circuit, 
4.987 mi., around Marseilles (longest); 
with one ton cargo 2,048 mi. (farthest) 
for 18 hrs. 1 min. 20 sec. (longest). The 
1927 award went to Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, the 1928 to Arturo Ferrarin. 
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The weather is mild; no snow, no 
sleet. I can be on the job indoors 


I work well. 
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Over a period of ten years, 
New Orleans’ year-round 
temperature has varied very 
littl from the 70-degree 
ideal temperature prescribed 
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) WORDS THAT TELL YOU MORE ABOUT A REFRIGERATOR 


™AN [OOO claims 


OF THE HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF 


OWNERS 


HAS 


PAID A CENT FOR 





ALL: STEEL 





SERVICE 


HAT is the amazing record of General Elec- 

tric Refrigerators—a record of economy and 
efficiency made possible by an exclusive General 
Electric feature—the hermetically sealed perma- 
nently oiled mechanism on top. General Electric 
mechanism is so tightly sealed that dust and mois- 
ture, rust and trouble are forever shut outside. 
Incredibly quiet operation is assured. And of the 
hundreds of thousands of owners—not one has 


paid a cent for service. 
4 "* 


Prices now start as low as $205 at the factory, and 
most people buy on our easy time payment plan. 
A line to the address below will bring our illus- 
trated booklet in a hurry. Section H-3B, Electric 
Refrigeration Dept., General Electric Co., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATOR 


Joinus inthe General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday Evening at 90’clock,Eastern Standard Time, over a nation-wide N. B.C. network. U, 
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COMING 


National Affairs 

March 17—Release of Alphonse (“‘Scar- 
face Al”) Capone, Chicago gunster, from 
Eastern Pennsylvania State Penitentiary. 

March 30—Celebration of Seward Day* 
in Alaska. 

Foreign News 

March 19—Beginning of ten-day visit 
of Princes Christian Frederik, Knud and 
Axel of Denmark, to Japan. 

March 19-22—Third annual ‘Great 
West” (folksong, folkdance & handicraft) 
Festival at Calgary, Alberta. Sponsors: 
Premier Brownlee, Canadian Pacific R. R. 

March 22—Emancipation Day in Porto 
Rico. 

Aeronautics 

March 17—Regional airport conference 
for New England; at-Providence, R. I. 

March 22—29—Second annual aviation 
exposition; at Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 22-29—Aircraft show at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

March 26-April 1—Aircraft show at 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Music 

March 21-26—National conference of 
Music Supervisors; at Chicago. 

March 21-26—Brahms Festival; at 
Symphony Hall, Boston. Conductor: 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

March 28—Concert by National High 
School chorus; in Chicago. Members: 
400 representative U. S. high school chil- 
dren. Conductor: Dr. Hollis Dann, of 
New. York University. 


Art 


March 17—Opening of annual New 
York chapter exhibit of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects; at the 
Arden Galleries, Manhattan. 

March 31-April 5—Home Show at 
Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. Spon- 
sors: American Institute of Architects. 





Science 

March 17—22—Seventeenth annual In- 
ternational Flower Show; at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Manhattan. 

March 20—22—Convention of American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists; at 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 








Din 
Press 

March 18-22—Printing exposition at 
Richmond, Va. Occasion: 200th anniver- 
sary of introduction of Virginia’s first 
printing press. 





Business 

March 19-21—Convention of Michigan 
Oil Men’s Association; at Statler Hotel, 
Detroit. 


Sport 
Docs 


_ March 13-15—Tacoma Kennel Club 
Show; at Tacoma, Wash. 





_*Commemorating William Henry Seward, 
U. 5. statesman influential in the U. S. purchase 
of Alaska from Russia (1867). 


March 14—16—Western Reserve Kennel 
Club Show; at Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 17, 18—Toledo Kennel Club 
Show; at Toledo, Ohio. 

March 19, 20—Jacksonville Kennel 
Club Show; at Jacksonville, Fla. 

March 19, 20—Louisville Kennel Club 
Show; at Louisville, Ky. 

FENCING 

March 22—Foils: individual interscho- 
lastic competition; at Fencers Club, Man- 
hattan. 

March 25—Foils: women’s national 
team championship; at Fencers Club. 

GOLF 

March 20-22—Third annual La Gorce 
Open; at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Horses 

March 28—Grand National Steeple- 
chase; at Aintree, Liverpool, England. 

April 1, 2—Pinehurst Jockey Club 
Show; at Pinehurst, N. C. 

LAWN TENNIS 

March 15—Men’s southeastern cham- 
pionship; at St. Augustine, Fla. 

March 24—South Atlantic States cham- 
pionship; at Augusta, Ga. 

SWIMMING 

March 21, 22—Intercollegiate Swim- 
ming Association individual champion- 
ships; at Yale. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

STREET 
tragedy. 

JoURNEY’s ENp—Fine chaps in a dug- 
out. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—The Quin- 
teros, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Barrie, Moliére. 

STRICTLY DIsHONORABLE—Most popu- 
lar comedy in town. 

SuBway Express—Two underground 
murders. 

June Moon—The funny men who write 
the nation’s songs. 

At THE BottromM—Revival of Gorki’s 
The Lower Depths. 

Tue Last Mite—Horrific depiction of 
men due to be electrocuted. 

Met Lan-Fanc—Traditional 
drama by its greatest exponent. 

THe AppLteE Cart—George 
Shaw talks on the value of kings. 

THe GREEN PAsturEsS—Southern Ne- 
gro conception of the Bible stories. 

Musical—Eart CARROLL’S SKETCH 
Book, SWEET ADELINE, BITTER SWEET, 
Heaps Up!, Sons o’ Guns, Firty MIL- 
LION FRENCHMEN, WAKE UP AND DREAM, 
SIMPLE SIMON (Ed Wynn). 

Best Pictures 

Across THE WorRLD WITH Mr. AND 
Mrs. MartIN JOHNSON—Episodes with 
the beasts. 

SeveN Days Leave—Barrie’s The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals with Gary 
Cooper. 

FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE 
Nikitin finds his way out of chaos. 

Men WitHourt Women—Psychology 
of a doomed submarine crew. 

Rocue Sonc—Lawrence Tibbett of the 
Metropolitan Opera in a romantic smash 
hit. 








ScENE—Manhattan dialect 


Chinese 


Bernard 


Fedor 

















The Sea/Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius 
Caesar—termed by Shakespeare 
“the foremost man of all the world” 
—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly as 
he was mighty, he founded what is 
universally recognized as the finest 
form of government. He gave the 
people the vote, just laws and en- 
during literature. “The nation that 
follows his laws today (and all 
good ones do) would have an al- 
most perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the 
seal, for, to make his proclama- 
tions authentic and binding, he 
placed his personal sea/ upon them. 
Today—across the ages—the seal 
of General Surety Company has 
equal binding force. Affixed to any 
document, it gives that document 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty, for that seal guar- 
antees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled 
to the letter without quibbling, ar- 
gument or technical evasion. 
Placed on a security, the name 
and seal of General Surety Company 
mean that interest and principal will 
be paid to you promptly when dues 
This is guaranteed to you—uncon- 
ditionally and irrevocably. And this 
guarantee is backed 
by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet ‘THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY” tells vital facts 
: that every investor ought to 
Identify Safe — A aa! sg for the 
a of . asking. Sena or wt to our 
Inve are by Home Office, 340 Madison 
this Seal Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Astonished 

In Mitchellsburg, Ky., 51 years ago, a 
dying lady received a sweet potato from 
her husband. Unable to eat it, she placed 
the sweet potato on a shelf. 

Last week the lady’s daughter, Mrs. 
Samuel Ward, investigated the potato, dis- 
covered it was petrified. 

Glasses 

In Chicago, Helen Grace Johnson swore 
that her husband, a miser, bought her 
almost no food, made her wear magnifying 
glasses when eating it. 


Don't let TIME obliter ate Turk hae 


In Istanbul, Turkey, toothless Zaro 
Agha who claimed he was 156 years old, 


the work of a lifetime be bed ramet kh 











All through life you plan and entrust them. Few papers can resist 
scheme and work to build a business, the ravages of time and wear. Some 
to do constructive good for man- last five years, some ten, some twen- 
kind, to leave your mark upon the | ty. Only a few endure permanently. 
world. | L. L. Brown Certified papers are 


guaranteed permanent and durable. 
In eighty years, no book or docu- 
ment made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
has ever disintegrated. 


The history of all your labor is 
written on bits of paper—the ledgers, 
documents and records which tell 
your business story — the letters to 











friends and relatives and business | Write your memos and detail corre- 
associates which vividly picture your | spondence on ordinary paper! But 
personal thoughts, ideals and am- | for those documents and letters to 
bitions. | which posterity will look for a record 
To future family generations, these | of your work, use papers which for 
bits of paper may prove of inestima- | generations have proven durable 
ble value. Not only to know the kind | and permanent almost beyond 
of man you were, but to guide | _ belief. 





Keystone 


them quickly pa the _— and A fascinating brochure tells the 
pitfalls which pioneers inevitably 


= story of L. L. Brown Certified ZaRO AGHA 
ar Papers. A complimentary copy . . . a toothless teetotaler. 
Whether these records of your will be sent on request. Simply drink of liquor, received an invitation from 
lifework endure for pos- sign and mail the cour | the American Anti-Alcohol Society to visit 
terity, or fade and decay { pon below. L. L. Brown | the U. S. 
and forever disappear, §§ @ Cortified Papers Paper Company, Adams, 
depends largely on the § “o,232==7-@ § Massachusetts. 
paper to which you # : & 
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Onion 
In Flemington, N. J., Ann Wilson Stout 
ate a piece of pumpkin pie for breakfast 


This certificate on purchases of blank book forms, ledger sheets, etc. on her trorst birt hday. Said she . I 
is a guarantee of quality, permanence and durability. Insist upon it. missed my regular morning onion. 





L. L. BROWN Certified PAPERS Old Couple 


| In Iraty, Parana, Brazil, Jose Pacifico, 
122, married Maria Piedade, 119. 


. . . for the protection of whatsoever is valuable 





| Young Couple 


L.L. BROWN PAPER CO., Adams, Mass. 
At Chinsura, Bengal, India, Ratti Sin- 


Send me a free copy of “Certified Papers.” This entails no 
obligation whatsoever on my part. 


| drinjian 7, married Djama Courg, 3. 













Name ciliates = : | Shrewd 
Address : = In Shepherdstown, W. Va., Sue Lernon 
pe — /f = | attached U. S. flags to the tops of her 
i & = cedar trees to prevent state agents, pro- 
. — po —_— Se ats =| | ceeding against “cedar rust,” from chop- 
© 1930, L. L. B. P. Co. 13-17 alli _— ping them down. 
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Cards 

In Chicago, the friends of L. A. Thiel 
received cards which he had had engraved 
15 years ago. On each card was a black 
border, a short biography, a paragraph of 
philosophy and an invitation to attend the 
fureral of L. A. Thiel. 


A. 


o—— 





Notice 
In Manhattan, collegians and others re- 
ceived a notice: 





NOTICE 
We take pleasure in announcing the 
opening of our NEW BRANCH at 
Stuyvesant oo00. We have been serv- 
ing the public in the Roaring Forties 
for the past 5 years with what college 
folks call WHOOPEE WATER. 
Hoping for your patronage in the 
near future, we remain, 


Day and Night Service 





Goldfish 

In Oak Park, Ill., George D. Brown 
exhibited a small goldfish, Blondy, which 
he had trained to swim up to the top of 
his bow! when called. 


Rabbits 

In Camden, Tenn., A. E. Crockett over- 
came a trapped rabbit who was chewing 
his finger, by prying the rabbit’s mouth 
open with a screw-driver. 

In Minonk, Ill., when Artie May stuck 
his hand down a furrow, a rabbit dislocated 
Artie May’s thumb by kicking it. 


Soldier 
In Breslau, Germany, Dr. C. Von L. 
Hasslinger admired and described the 


feats of a soldier. The soldier bit a large | 
piece of glass out of a tumbler, chewed | 
it up, swallowed it, washed it down with | 


beer. Healthy, 29, he asserted that he 
had been eating glass for five years. 
Impatient 

In Manhattan, a man waiting to use a 
telephone booth occupied by Donald Lesh- 
ley, grew impatient, shot him, ran. 


Town 

In Mesena, Ga., travelers discovered 
eight small houses, seven small churches. 
Pleased 

In Stratford-on-Avon, Miss A. Justins 
received from a producer of plays in 
Toronto, Canada, a cable addressed to 
“William Shakespeare, care Mayor.” The 
producer, pleased by The Taming of the 
Shrew, offered to buy the rights to William 
Shakespeare’s previous plays, to read what- 
ever he might write in the future. 


Kwaak 

In Manhattan, 20 years ago, a male 
urchin, six months old, was discovered near 
the pelican cage in Central Park. Unable 
to find his parents, police deposited the 
urchin in an asylum whence he was 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. L. Kwaak. 

Last week, Earle Kwaak, 20, set out to 
find his real mother and father, professed 
devotion to his foster parents, the Kwaaks. 











3100 Country Clubs 


| recommend Toro mowers to you 


Cr half of America’s Country Clubs depend on Toro 
mowers to keep their fairways and putting greens in the 
finest condition. Mowers that meet the exacting demands of 
golf course work will give you the same efficient, dependable 
and economical service on your own lawn. 


THE SILVER FLASH, America’s Finest Lawn Mower, is 
built like a watch—automatically oiled, light running, 
smooth cutting. It may be had with an eight blade reel for 
creeping bent lawns. 

THE TORO PARK SPECIAL is a 30-inch power lawn mower 
with a cutting capacity of four to six acres a day. It can be 
furnished with a sickle bar attachment for cutting tall grass 
and weeds, and for lawns in southern latitudes, a renovating 
attachment is available for cutting out devil grass on Bermuda 
lawns. 

For larger areas, such as airports, polo fields, and large private estates, 


the Toro Standard Golf Tractor, with five 30-inch Toro Super Mowers, has 
sufficient capacity to keep any size acreage in excellent condition. 


Write today for illustrated catalog of Toro equipment. 
Toro Manufacturing Co., 3042-3188 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Stations in all the Larger Distribution Centers 
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| OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 





|do not protection make... 
| —for safe deposit vaults cannot permanently 


(a — 
| se e / t 
as ts aw a | protect the writing upon important papers 
~ | which they guard, f he dangerous, fading 
| which they guard, from the dangerous, fading 
You ZVE OV ~ | effects of moisture, heat, age and sunlight. 


But all writing in Higgins’ Eternal out-lives the paper on 
which it is used and is forever legible and beautiful. 

It is the ink which your lawyer, your accountant or your 
banker will most probably recommend for your protection. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


Also makers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks 


Mu all Dealey,, Sr lalf a Century 


10° > HIGGINS’ 


terna 
Ss pf0l Tks 


New, inspiring sights this summer... in 
America’s most popular national playground! 
Two weeks of swimming, fishing, riding and 
touring that will bring out the real you! 

Any travel agent will plana Yosemite stop- 
over on your Western trip. If time shouldbe 
short, take an all-expense tour, from 2 to 4 
days and $30 to $76.25. For scenic folders, 
write: Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


&> MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 
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Read about the 
SIBERIAN ELM 


The newly discovered wonder tree 
of rare beauty and rapid growth 
HIS home shade-tree offers 
quick results. It develops 
the full shape of the Norway 
Maple, with rich, green clean- 
cut foliage—at an astonishing 
rate of growth. It grows twice 
as fast as the maples and 
American Elm. 

The Siberian Elm _ will 
thrive under conditions of soil and exposure that 
would prevent other shade trees from thriving. It 
will stand intense cold and heat. It will flourish in 
“poor soil.”’ 

If you want to have lovely shade trees about 
your home—if you want to have a tree-lined street— 
if you want to increase the value of bare lots by 
surrounding them with fine shade trees—the Sibe- 
rian Elm offers anew way. With this remarkable 
tree you will not have to wait years for results. You 
will experience the pleasure of seeing a whip turn 
into a tree the very first year. 

Here is what the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
: says about the Siberian Elm: 

“It is very hardy and has proved valuable under 
a greater variety of climatic and soil conditions than 
any tree yet introduced. Very favorable reports 
have been received from practically every section 
of the country.” 





A Sibervan Elm in front of 
@ government building in 
Washington, D. C. Planted 
in 1920 as a small whip, it 
is now 12 inches in caliper. 


Prices EVERY TREE 

5 foot Trees 

basen... 2. ccs 325° GUARANTEED 
10 trees . $20.00 
6 to 8-foot Trees TO LIVE 

1 tree ... $4.00 

3 trees.........$10.00 Any Guild Tree which 
10 trees ......... $30.00 fails to flourish will be 


replaced without cost to 
the planter within one 
year. 


If you prefer a fully pre- 
paid shipment add 10% to 
the above prices for delivery 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR A TRIAL TO 
THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 470 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You may send at the right time for planting 
Siberian Elms, size “s If my check is not 
enclosed you may deliver C. O. D. 
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Address... 


City 


Jhermometer 
in the Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,wrife 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 


There's +a Tyce 


s or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 
45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J -6 ‘New York City 
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God Wills It! 


THe CRUSADE S—Harold 
Doubleday, Doran ($3). 

In the Year of Our Lord 1095 Pope 
Urban II made a speech at Clermont. 
Said he: Let all Christians band together, 
march to the Holy Land, recapture Jeru- 
salem from the Turks. Once begun, for 
more than 300 years the Crusades went 
on; 2,000,000 men, women, children died 
because of them. The only really success- 
ful Crusade was the first, the one Author 
Lamb tells about: “. . . a migration, and 
a journey, and war. All kinds of people 
joined the marchers, lords and vagabonds, 
weapon men and peasants, proud ladies 
and tavern drabs. . . . On the shoulders 
of their jackets they wore a cross, sewn 
out of cloth, and because of this they were 
called the cruciati, or cross-bearers.” The 
Turks called them Franks, because most 
of them, especially in the First Crusade, 
were French. 

But many nationalities were repre- 
sented: Flemings, Lotharingians, Bavar- 
ians, Normans, Angles, Scots, Italians, 
Britons, Greeks, Armenians. After Jeru- 
salem had fallen, Sigurd, King of the 
Vikings, came in his dragonships with 
10,000 men. Altogether these Crusaders 
numbered some 280,000, of whom 250,000 
died before they won Jerusalem. Nominal 
leader was Hugh, Count of Vermandois, 
who proved better at speaking than at 
fighting; then Godfrey of Bouillon took 
actual command, was first across the walls 
when they stormed Jerusalem. Other 
notables: lackadaisical Duke Robert Short 
Breeches of Normandy, red-haired Bohe- 
mund, Tancred, “finest sword of the Nor- 
mans,” the first to see Jerusalem; Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, Stephen of Meaux, 
Bishop Adhemar, jovial priest, stout- 
hearted soldier, Peter the Hermit. 





Lamb— 


In spite of dissensions, sickness, deser- 
tions, famine (sometimes they ate 
corpses), the army struggled eastward. 
Discipline was enforced by threatening ex- 
communication. First Nicea fell, then 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Cotumsus, Don Qurxore or THE SEAS—Jacob 
Wassermann—Litile, Brown ($3.50). A valiant 
attempt to reconstruct the Columbus myth into 
the semblance of a human figure, by one of 
Germany’s foremost novelists. (See Time, 
March 10.) 
Vite Boprrs—Evelyn Waugh—Cape & Smith 
($2.50). Allabout the Bright Young People of 
post war England, by one who is amused by 
them, amusing about them; disillusioned but far 
from dreary. (Time, March 10.) 
PORNOGRAPHY AND Onscentry—D. H. Lawrence 
Knopf ($1). A little sermon on a vital subject 
by the late great writer who made sanity in sex 
his special thesis. (Time, March 10.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Thrilling Stories 
OR are contained in 

this weekly magazine of 
current scientific develop- 
ments. Its pages prove in- 
valuable to the grown-ups as 
well as children. Everyone 
can understand it, as techni- 
cal terms that confuse the 
average man or woman are 
avoided. Many times it pro- 
vides the business man with 












scientific information that 
will help him in his own busi- 
ness. 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


Introductory offer 


$l for 13 weeks $2 for 6 months 


2173 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 







THERE are thousands of periodicals 


—There is just ONE Newsmagazine 
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INDEPENDENT 
Escorted 
Private Auto 












59 TOURS 
offense (ga Steamship TICKETS 4 


DEAN & DAWSON 
512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE TOURS 


+mCORPORAT: 


Far East 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts : 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 
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ers, huntersand fishermen. Also light com- 
mercial trailers and custom built jobs. Model No. 5: 
a regular home on wheels with complete camping 
conveniences and comforts. Write for specifica 
tions and details now Special spring offer 
Auto-KampTrailer Co., 3236 Sheridan Av, Saginaw. Mich 


for SPECIAL 
EU eee ee OFFER 
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Antioch. Marching along the seacoast the 
army discovered sugar cane for the first 
time, liked it. The initial attack on Jeru- 
salem failed; the second was their last 
desperate attempt. It succeeded; the 
Holy City was theirs; they killed for two 
days. After the Battle of Ascalon secured 
their position, most of the First Crusaders 
went home, left Godfrey of Bouillon as 
Jerusalem’s king. Christians held the city 
for 88 years, till Saracen Saladin captured 
it in his Holy War (1187). 

The Author. Author Harold Lamb 
wrote this book on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship* ($2,500 for one year), followed the 
path of the Crusaders through Syria. 
Other books: White Falcon, Marching 
Sands, House of the Falcon, Tamerlane, 
Genghis Khan. The Crusades is the March 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Pastoral Theology 

KINDNESS iN A CORNER—T. F. Powys 
—Viking ($2.50). 

Kindness in a Corner is one of Author 
Theodore Francis Powys’s best books: 








witty without malice, simple without silli- | 


ness, kindly without sentimentality. The 


story tells of a little corner of England, | 


the village of Tadnol, how the Rev. Silas 
Dottery pursued his quiet life there, what 
went on about him. 

So immersed in his pleasant scholar’s 
routine was Parson Dottery that he clean 
forgot the Bishop’s visitation: when that 
worthy arrived to hold confirmation, all 
confirmable youths and maidens were at 
Shelton fair. So pretty Lottie Truggin, 
already confirmed, had episcopal hands 
aid on her again. Thus began Parson 
Dottery’s troubles. But everyone, with the 
exception of the evil-minded Canon Dib- 
en, his no less evil-minded wife, did what 
they could to help their parson: his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Taste, his sexton, Truggin, 
Farmer Spenke, Publican Toole. Every- 
ody in the village was a character, shrewd 
in his own right, simple in his own way. 
Unlike most books ostensibly about par- 
sons, Kindness in a Corner should offend 
no parsons. 





Author Theodore Francis Powys, 54, is | 


one of three brothers (John Cowper, 57; 
Llewellyn, 45), all writers, all married, all 
fond of walking, all clergyman’s sons. 
When some of the Powys’s were living in 
Manhattan a few years ago, Critic Paul 
Rosenfeld went to call. Said he after- 
wards: “What a relief to find literary 
people who have faces!” Author Theo- 
dore Francis likes winter weather, prefers 
villages to live in, believes in monotony. 
Other books: Fables, An Interpretation of 
Genesis, Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, The 
House with the Echo. 


Spiritual M elodrama 


Kinc Haser—Alfred Neumann—Alfred 

















H. King ($2.50). 


The best historical romances now are 
being written by the Germans: Author 
Neumann, one of the youngest historian- 
tomancers, is one of the best. His The 
Devil (Der Teufel) written on the same 
subject as Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward, made Quentin Durward seem like a | 


*Poet Stephen Vincent Benét wrote his best- | 





seller poem, John Brown’s Body, on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship 1926-28. 














FOR EXECUTIVES 

In this deluxe portfolio are samples 
of Mani-Fold Forms together with 
detailed information which outlines 
thoroughly the story of these speed- 
writing, money saving forms. Have 
your secretary send for your copy 
today. 
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Mani-Fold Forms are always ready 
for typing. The machine is always 
loaded, and carbon paper always in- 
serted. Waste motions and delays 
are eliminated, and appearance en- 
hanced. 
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internal savings mean additional 
profits. An analysis of these six Mani-Fold 
supefiorities reveals the reason why Mani-_ 
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Fold forms quickly pay their own way ~ 


why it is profitable to use them: 
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50% saving in writing time——no delays, 
no stops, always a continuous flow of 


forms. 


20% to 100% less duplication of effort 
(6 out of 8 motions eliminated). 


95% productive time per operator (57 
productive minutes out of a possible 
60). 

30% saving in carbon paper costs (be- 
cause handling and waste are elimin- 


ated). 


25% to 100% improvement in ap- 
pearance (due to improved printing 


methods). 


Accurate registration of forms with as 
many copies as required. 


These superiorities can be easily introduced 


into your business. 


Large and small firms 


throughout the nation find that Mani-Fold 
pays continuous dividends in the form of 


time and money saved, and increased speed 


and efficiency in the writing of all important 


records. 


Mani-Fold Forms. 


Investigate 


Send for the portfolio of samples which 
tells the complete story. 


MANI-FOLD COMPANY. 


Division United Autographic Register Company 


13310-8 COIT ROAD 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. Trade supplied 


Canada 


by Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto 
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nursery tale. King Haber (Konig Haber) 
is a collection of three stories, more like 
condensed novels than short stories, writ- 
ten several years ago, now translated for 
the first time. 

King Haber was a Jewish banker of 
doubtful antecedents, who rose to great 
power in a German grand duchy, became 
the lover of the Grand Duchess, father of 
her child. When the hostile nobility 
banded against him he saved the Grand 
Duchess by sacrificing his infant son, in- 
viting death for himself. “The Patriot” 
(Der Patriot) is the story from which was 
taken the famed cinema of the same name 
(in which Cinemactor Emil Jannings 
played the mad Emperor Paul). It is the 
story of Count Pahlen, cold and cynical 
military governor of St. Petersburg, who 
played a complicated conspirator’s game 
against his mad master, and apologized 
with his death. The cinema was good, 
the story is better. 

Author Alfred Neumann, 35, is a Prus- 
sian, now lives in Munich. He made a 
reputation with Der Patriot (1925), Kdnig 
Haber (1926), won the Kleist Prize 
(1926) with Der Teufel. Other books: 
Die Rebellen, Rebels, Guerra (translation 
to be published this spring). 


— ono 
Mencken and God 


TREATISE ON THE Gops—H. L. Mencken 
—Knopf ($3). 

Just too late to be included in the latest 
edition of the Papal Jndex Expurgatorius 
appears Iconoclast Henry Louis Mencken’s 
Treatise on the Gods. The next Index 
will certainly list it. For Mencken, “quite 
devoid of the religious impulse,” makes 
of religion his unholy hobby, traces its 
history with ingenuity, learning, logic, 
comes to the conclusion that Christianity 
is on the decline, is glad of his conclusion. 
Says Mencken: “Everything that we are 
we owe to Satan and his bootleg apples.” 

No respecter of the religious impulse, 
Mencken has some illuminating things to 
say about it: “Always, in time of blood- 
shed, pestilence and poverty, there is what 
theologians call a great spiritual awaken- 
ing. But when peace and plenty caress the 
land the priest has a hard time keeping 
his flock at prayer, and great numbers 
desert him altogether. ... I am myself 
a theologian of considerable gifts, and yet 
I can no more imagine immortality than 
I can imagine the Void which existed be- 
fore matter took form. Neither, I suspect, 
can the Pope.” 

Mencken thinks polytheism still rears 
its many heads. “The God of the Episco- 
palians is an elderly British peer, courtly 
in manner, somewhat beefy, and, in New 
York, vaguely Jewish. The God of the 
Mormons shaves his upper lip, and believes 
in large families and a protective tariff. 
The God of the Methodists is an agent 
provacateur, forever fingering his pad of 
blank warrants. The God of the Baptists 
is amphibious, and, in some of his aspects, 
almost identical with the Neptune of the 
Greeks. 

Though his book purports to be a com- 
parison of historical religions, most of it 
is concerned with Christianity, as the re- 
ligious form most familiar to the western 
world. Mencken examines Christianity in 
detail, its Founder, its Bible, its Church. 

Of the New Testament he says: “One 


might hesitate to liken it to any modern 
work of the first credibility, such as 
Boswell’s Johnson or Eckermann’s Ge- 
sprache mit Goethe, but it is certainly 
quite as sound as Parson Weems’ Life of 
Washington or Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” His 
concluding remarks are a typical piece of 
Menckenian irony: he describes a hanging 
he once reported, at which the Baptist 
prisoner loudly recited the 23d Psalm 





Henry Louis MENCKEN 


“As an American I naturally spend most of 
my time laughing . . .” 


while the sheriff and the hangman were 
busied with the final preparations; the fall 
of the drop cut short the prisoner’s words 
of praise. Says Mencken: “As an Ameri- 
can I naturally spend most of my time 
laughing, but that time I did not laugh.” 

The Significance. H. L. Mencken is 
admired for his tickling wit, not for his 
uncomforting, uncomfortable common 
sense. His skepticism, shared tacitly by an 
intelligent minority of U. S. citizens, he 
voices in so vigorous and individual a 
manner that it can be laughed off by many 
who secretly agree with him. “No one 
will deny, I take it, that we owe the Rocke- 
feller Institute, at least in part, to certain 
purely theological tremors in the donor. 
.. . However ... this is really not an 
argument in favor of religion; it is simply 
an argument against the human race.” The 
U. S. has no Established Church. Says 
Mencken: ‘“‘A degenerated form of Calvin- 
ism, going under Methodist or Baptist 
labels, is now the state religion of the 
United States, but no American of any 
dignity believes in it.” 

The Author. Henry Louis Mencken, 
stocky, with broad, ingenuous face, fond 
of beer, is 50, a bachelor. A native of 
Baltimore, he still lives there, edits The 
American Mercury when he comes (at 
least once a month) to Manhattan. He 
worked as reporter on various Baltimore 
newspapers, became editor of The Smart 
Set (1914-23) with Critic George Jean 
Nathan; of The American Mercury (1924). 
Said Nathan of Mencken: “I respect him, 
and am his friend, because he is one of 
the very few Americans I know who is 
entirely free of cheapness, toadyism and 
hypocrisy. . . . He is the best fighter I 


have ever met. And he is the fairest, the 
cleanest, and the most relentless.” De- 
lighting to shock, Iconoclast Mencken was 
once shocked himself: by Author James 
Joyce’s Ulysses (Time, Feb. 17). Some of 
his other books: Ventures into Verse, 
Damn—a Book of Calumny, Prejudices 
(six series), The American Language, 


Notes on Democracy. 
Sas “ae 


Ghostly Business 


PHANTOM Watts—Sir Oliver Lodge— 
Putnam ($2.50). 

Psychoscientist Oliver Lodge’s faith is 
at the opposite pole from Skeptic 
Mencken’s agnosticism (see col. 1), goes 
farther than most Christians’ hope. He 
believes not only that human beings sur- 
vive death, but that they keep their mem- 
ory, are able in some cases to communicate 
with the friends they leave behind them. 
Survivalist Lodge wanted not to die, 
wanted some scientific indication that his 
wish would come true. But he started 
with faith, Now “I know for a fact 
that as individuals we survive the death 
of the body... .” 

The book tells of proofs of survival, 
though it gives none. Most of it is taken 
up with arguments for the scientific plausi- 
bility of immortality. “We never find 
things going out of existence, though we 
do find them going out of our ken.” Sur- 
vivalist Lodge admits most scientists do 
not recognize the validity of proofs of 
immortality that have satisfied him; 
thinks that some day overwhelming proof 
will be forthcoming, hopes science will 
supply it. So far, “respectable psychic 
phenomena have been confined to medi- 
ums, automatic writing, table tapping, 
Ouija boards.” But there have been “ma- 
terializations”: “ectoplasmic” bodies are 
seen proceeding from mediums; spirit 
hands, asked to dip themselves in paraffin, 
then to dematerialize, leave paraffin gloves. 

Heaven to Survivalist Lodge is the 
ether, which he thinks may be the essence 
of cosmic reality, the real seat of life. To 
the ether a man’s soul “returns” when he 
dies; there it abides, till it learns from 
higher beings (who also inhabit. the ether) 
how to go up higher. Survivalist Lodge 
has made inquiries of some souls about 
their habitat, their habits. He reports: 
“Above all, family affection continues 
strong; the desire to help friends and 
relatives is perhaps the most prominent 
feature. [They] are evidently happy, 
amid gracious surroundings, surrounded 
by beauty like that of terrestrial land- 
scapes, and under conditions which do 
not feel strange or unnatural.” 

The Author. Sir Oliver (Joseph) 
Lodge, 78, white-bearded, hale, once famed 
for his researches in wireless telegraphy, 
for the last 20 years has been famed for 
his zeal, his optimism, in psychic investi- 
gations. He believes that his son Ray- 
mond, killed in the war, sent messages to 
him. Survivalist Lodge is not a Spiritual- 
ist; he is a member of the Church of Eng- 
land: believes not differently from but 
more than his fellow members. He lives 
on Salisbury Plain, near Stonehenge, near 
Lady Mary Bailey, famed airwoman. 
Other books: Life and Matter, Raymond, 
or Life and Death, Ether and Reality, 
Evolution and Creation, Modern Scien- 
tific Ideas, Science and Human Progress, 
Why I Believe in Personal Immortality. 
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Eleven years elapsed 
between the painting of : a8 
the two Pierce - Arrow 
portraits on this page.. 
both by the same artist, 
both the same scene, both 
portraying America’s 
Finest Motor Car. 


THE 


$2695 to $6250... 


NEW 


PRICES 


The Tyranny of Tradition 


NLY the stern mandate of very 
great pride .. and no lesser legisla- 
tion on earth . . may command always 
the finest a man or an organization has to 
give. Such is the tradition which governs 
the creation of America’s finest motor car. 

No rules ever conceived could be more 
exacting than the set of ideals which freely 
operate in every phase of Pierce-Arrow 
manufacture 

There is in Pierce-Arrow precincts an 
always-burning fire of determination 
never to depart from a principle which 
puts fineness eternally first. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR 


In every car of this patrician line is 
expressed a courage which scorns the 
accepted standards of excellence as 
commonplace, compared with Pierce- 


Arrow’s own. 


And there is ever present a pardonable 
disdain of any process less fine than the 
hand-craftsmanship which has always dis- 
tinguished Pierce-Arrow motor cars. 

It would be far easier to build Pierce- 
Arrows of average quality, and infin- 
itely more profitable to produce them 
in greater numbers. But the tyranny of 
tradition forbids. 


CAR COMPANY «¢ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIERCE- 


ARROW 


CLEAN-CLEAR-PUR 
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the cars 


Since the days of the horseless 
carriage, Texaco has accepted the 
responsibility for keeping cars 
on the road—running smoothly, 
quietly, efficiently. 

This very day, with Spring just 
around the corner, the cars of a 
nation are being serviced by 
40,000 Texaco dealers. Differen- 
tials and transmissions are being 
lubricated with Texaco Thuban 
Compound. Crankcases are being 
drained and refilled with clean, 
clear, pure Texaco Golden Motor 
Oil. Car owners in each of our 


THE 


TEXAS 


e 


Servicing 


of a nation - 


48 States who have tested and 
compared, know that Texaco 
Golden Motor Oil meets their 
year-round driving needs. Those 
who try Texaco once use it con- 
sistently. For this golden motor 
oil has the body to withstand top 
engine temperatures — and the 
freedom from cold-sensitive im- 
purities which assures thorough 
protection even at zero. 

Today, stop under the Texaco 
Red Star with the Green T. Let 
a Texaco service man determine 


your lubrication requirements. 


COMPANY 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial 
Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 


In 48 states motorists 


turn to TEXACO 








